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happiness in carousing with the ragged peasants, who 
acknowledged his imaginary superiority; to employ his 
talents in cultivating the arts of valgar popularity ; and 
to place his ambition in heading brawls at fairs and 
funerals. Nothing but wisdom and conciliation can, for 
any length of time, be “retentive of the strength of 
spirit ;” and it is not very surprising, if such persons 
sometimes displayed their prowess in enterprises even 
more desperate than beating excisemen and tithe farmers, 
and carrying off young women. 

Roderick Bourke lived in the province of Connaught, 
in a decayed house, which, by the courtesy of Ireland, 
was called Castle-Bourke. The heir to a barren sceptre, 
he was accustomed to hear himself addressed, by his 
loving kerne, in a style which the Herald’s-office decrees 
to a very different person. The same devoted people 
had often ventured life and limb in his service; and 
Roderick, who had the true spirit of an Irish prince, 
could not, in requital, do less than spend his last acre in 
regaling them with whiskey and tobacco. Roderick died, 
after a short and tumultuous, but, on the whole, a glo- 
rious reign, and was splendidly buried by voluntary 
contribution; and his only son, whose immediate ances- 
tors had been general officers in the service of all the 
catholic princes in Europe, was now a private soldier in 
the regiment of Sir Archibald Gordon. 

This young Irishman had entered the army at the age 
of seventeen. In three quarters of the globe he had 
proved his bravery : he was now in his twenty-seventh 
year, and in all the pride and strength of manhood. 
Gaiety of temper, drollery of manner, genuine Irish hu- 
mour, and an exquisite talent for mimickry, extenting 
to mind as well as manner, rendered him the favourite 
of the whole camp. The drunken sailor, swaggering 
officer, strutting martinet, and awkward recruit, of Phe- 
lim Bourke, were the highest comic treat to the soldiers, 
who gathered around him: and the officers of the dif- 
ferent regiments, when over their wine, often sent for 
this graceful buffoon, delighted with his jovial chansons 
a boire, and #e singular brilliancy of his repartees. 
Phelim also played finely on several instruments ; and 
in manly exercises excelled all his companions. These 
fine qualities were all heightened by a warm and open 
spirit of military comradeship, and set off to the best 
advantage by a figure uncommonly handsome, even in 
Treland—a gay, gallant air, and a countenance so intel- 
ligent, in its saucy archness, that no one could look on 
it without being tempted to smile, even at its quietest 
expression. Every man was the friend of Phelim, and 
Phelim was the friend of every Jrishman: every wo- 
man admired “ handsome Bourke,” and Phelim adored 
the whole sex. 

Such did Phelim Bourke appear to the dullest ob- 
server, whom his wit quickened, or his gaiety enlivened. 
But to the watchful scrutiny of Macalbin, he presented 
something far more striking: a mind of the loftiest or- 
der, dallying with its own conscious powers, and mock- 
ing at its petty purposes, hanging loose on life, and turn- 
ing, in half-affected scorn, from that high prize of virtuous 
achievement which it despaired of attaining. Norman 
could perceive that the laughing Carlini of the camp had 
very serious moments; at which time he treated those 
who depended for amusement on his wit or his scenic 
excellence, with caprice equal to any spoiled actress of 
them all. It could not be doubted but that, with the 
blood of his ancestors, he inherited that proud hate 
which, for centuries, they had cherished against those 
whom boyish folly had made his masters : circumstances 
alone could reveal whether this principle was extin- 
guished, or only smothered in his bosom. But, in his 
darkest moods, if the trumpet sounded, or woman smiled, 
the intruding phantoms fled, and glory and gaiety re- 
claimed their slave. 

The careless laugh of this young Irishman, and his 
frank and graceful salutation, had ever been peculiarly 
exhilarating to the spirits of Norman, for whom he per- 
formed many little offices of kindness, and whom he 
treated with all the respect a nature so gay and familiar 


that Norman was neither a prince of the blood, nor oi 
the half blood, but, like himself, “an unfortunate gen- 
tleman.” ‘They spent many of their leisure hours to- 
gether with much pleasure, and some improvement. 

At this time, there was a little black-eyed girl, a kind 
of toast among the heroes of the camp, to whom Phelim 
was paying his devoirs, and who had also attracted the 
regards of his colonel. That a soldier should presume 
to rival his colonel, was a thing almost unexampled in 
military annals; and for some time Sir Archibald was 
lost in astonishment: but when Phelim, though well 
apprised of the intentions of his superior, showed no 
inclination to give up the pursuit—a favourite sergeant 
was sent to admonish him of his duty. Phelim would 
not believe that the articles of war forbade him to make 
love to Dora ‘Tracy: so he laughed at the messenger, 
ridiculed the message, and was more than ever deter- 
mined on conquest. Sir Archibald was equally resolved. 
His vanity and other bad passions were now pcwerfully ex- 
cited ; from a lover by proxy he condescended to woo in 
person ; and both officers and soldiers anxiously watched 
the progress of the contending rivals. 

Nature and habit had conspired to accomplish Phelim 
for enterprises of this kind: his gallantry had ever been 
found resistless; “but he now also contended for the 
honour of victory, and he proved the happy conqueror. 
Phelim was not altogether insensible to his triumph : 
some of the officers ventured to rally Sir Archibald on 
his disappointment; and all saw the tempest grew darker 
and darker round the head of the thoughtless soldier. 

A portentous week passed over; and Phelim, who 
neither foresaw nor dreaded the danger, had forgotten 
every hostile feeling, and even the occasion of animosity. 
On a fine summer’s evening, he sat by the door of his 
tent, with some of his comrades, gaily tossing off bumpers 
to “love and war,” and caroling his last new song— 


«“ Such is the love of a true Irishman, 
That he loves all the lovely—he loves all he can, 


With his slips of shillelah,” &c. 


Sir Archibald happened to pass. It was the anniversary 
of the battle of ; and the officers had taken a _holi- 
day to themselves, and given a féte to as many of the 
soldiers as had been engaged in that affair. Sir Archi- 
bald knew nothing about this battle; but he felt his 
heart boiling with ungovernable rage against Phelim 
Bourke, whom he instantly assailed with a torrent of 
military rhetoric, commanding him to remove from the 
spot where he sat, and threatened punishment for the 
excess he had already committed. Phelim disdained to 
answer; and some of the men having explained the oc- 
casion of the festivity, Sir Archibald thought proper to 
walk on. “I see I’m a prodigious favourite,” said Phe- 
lim, smiling scornfully, and continuing his song. 

In a few minutes the drum beat for evening parade, 
and Phelim hastened to his place. He had been under 
arms all the morning; the day had been remarkably 
sultry, and he was still warm and fatigued. When 
standing at ease, as it is called, Phelim took off his 
grenadier cap, and began to fan himself; and as he was 
expected to do nothing like sober people, in performing 
this operation he displayed all the coquetry and lan- 
guishing airs of an affected lady. Sir Archibald Gordon 
was now walking along the line, and the more enraged 
that he durst not vent his anger; he sternly commanded 
the soldier to put on his cap, enforcing his command 
with the usual accompaniment of oaths, and Phelim 
obeyed ; but, still supporting his assumed character, 
threw into his fine features so exquisite an expression 
of mawkish languishment, that his companions burst 
into stifled laughter. This was throwing ¢he last drop 
into the cup of Sir Archibald’s wrath. Transported 
with mingled anger and mortification, he repeatedly 
stfuck the soldier, while, as fast and as coherently as he 
could, he cursed what he was pleased to call “his 
damned Irish impudence.” 

It was not easy for Bourke to bear a national reflec- 
tion from this man; yet he stood with the coolest indif- 








could show to any one ; especially, since he understood 
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was a saucy, privileged offender: his birth and his fasci- 
nating qualities had almost dispensed him from tl slavish 
subordination of a soldier. He still, however, moved 
neither limb nor tongue to defend himself; but, with a 
look of withering contempt, slightly blew on his arm, 
as if to puff away the puny stroke. 
that emphatic look fell on the exasperated spirit of the 
baronet, and again he furiously showered his blows en 
the soldier. Phelim had great command of temper: he 
also knew the pains and penalties of his condition; yet 
thus provoked, he haughtily bowed to Sir Archibald, 
saying,—“ Thank you, brave sir: this is the more gene- 
rous, as you well know I cannot pay you back these 
eight good years.” ‘he rage of Sir Archibald was, if 
possible, redoubled: he rushed upon the soldier, and 
Bourke being a large and very powerful man, grasped 
him firmly in his arms, threw him down, and spurned 
him with his foot! 

The officers immediately gathered round ; Phelim was 
surrounded, disarmed, and escorted to prison, by a guard 
of Englishmen, and followed by many of his country- 
men. 

« What has he done, Pat Leary ? What has he done ?” 
was the universal cry. “ What the devil has he done, 
think ye?” answered the Irishman who was following 
Phelim ; “sure it was no great matter to forget he was 
an English soldier, and remember he was an Irish gen- 
tleman.” 

“ But, Bourke, they say you put off your Irish impu- 
dence to the colonel?” cried another soldier. “ Pray, 
what sort of impudence may that be 7” 

“ Pat will tell you,” replied Phelim; “he has had 
most experience.” 

“ Aye, do tell us,” cried all the soldiers, laughing 
aloud. 

“Is it me?” said Pat; “ why, faith, I fancy it’s much 
the same as your Scotish soberness, and not very dif- 
ferent from your English sincerity.” 

“ Right, Paddy !” cried Phelim, smiling in his turn. 
“ All national virtues! Poor Ireland has her impudence! 
Well, England calls her sister—the sister kingdom !” 

Pat, who had been anxiously watching his opportu- 
nity, pressed up to Phelim as they drew near the prison 
door, whispering—“ Phelim, jewel, if you would take 
leg-bail for it now, we make you as welcome as ever you 
was to your mother’s milk. White be the place of her 
rest! By the holy—its ourselves would compass our 
ould shister’s boys, and by the same token we have done 
it before. Don’t ye mind them.” 

Phelim thanked his countryman, but he scorned to 
fly ; and besides, he had more good principle than to 
purchase his own safety by the horror and blood which 
so wild a scheme might have occasioned to its good- 
hearted, though inconsiderate projectors. When they 
had seen him lodged in prison, they gave him a farewell 
cheer, in which they were joined by both the Scotish 
and English soldiers, to the great joy of Pat Leary, and 
the infinite indignation of Sir Archibald Gordon. 

Bourke was a great and general favourite; but in a 
military court, the colonel of a regiment must needs be 
fearful odds against a private soldier. Anxiously, there- 
fore, did Norman wait the return of Colonel Grant and 
his nephew. 

But they were both very distant; and the sentence of 
a general court-martial condemned Bourke to expiate his 
offence by suffering five hundred lashes! His cheerful 
and manly spirit was, at first, completely overwhelmed 
by the idea of an ignominious punishment: he remind- 
ed the court of his birth—he pleaded for honourable 
death. But he soon appeared to have recovered his cus- 
tomary gaiety ; and when Norman visited him in prison, 
on the evening after his trial, and previous to his suffer- 
ing, he found him gaily whistling, and caricaturing Sir 
Archibald Gordon, who, at this moment, was seen from 
the window exercising the drum-boys in flogging a large 
stone. He was working on the prison walls with a piece 
of red chalk, which he had ingeniously fixed in his hand- 
cuffs ; the figures he had sketched, possessed great spirit 
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all the point of Phe lim’s wit when in his happie st vein. 
an universal genius, Bourke,” said Nor- 
admiration on this bold cari- 


«“ You are 

man, looking with sincere 

: us 

cature; “but this display of your talents will do no 
good, so you must pardon me if I efface it; 


| > and he be- 
lines with his handkerchief, 


gan to rub out the while 
Pbelim looked on, smiling. 

«“ Mr. Macalbin,” said he, at 
earne Pa “ you are kind : 
you all the soldier and the gentleman, and with my whole 
heart I lote and honour you. Were it not for these 
and he clashed his handcuffs toge- 


permit me, condemned as I 


length, 
I have ever found 


in a grave and 
most 


damned bracelets,” 
ther, “ 
am, to shake your hand, 


hope you woul 
me, ll is over with me.” 
Norman clasped the fettered hands within his own, 
shall not thwart our purpose.” Te per- 
ceived the s Phelim glisten for a moment; 
but he again began to whistle with his usual thoughtless 
hilarity ; and Norman ventured to allude to his punish- 
ment. “Iam not only happy, but proud to see you 
bear yourself so manfully,” said he; “ you know how 
much you are beloved ; you may count on every possi- 


when a 


saying—* That 
unny eyes of 


ble indulgence.’ 

Phelim made : his features chang- 
ed with fearful celerity, and he replied—* Yes, I know 
that Iam beloved—I have a stout heart, too; yet many 
3 dishonour b-oken—mine, I trust, will bear 
and he struck his fettered hand on the 


in involuntary start: 


a stouter ha 
me out bravely,” 
seat of that manly heart, 
emotion, added, laughing—* I am sometimes obliged to 
knock it up, and ask it how it does.” 

In a few mi Norman !eft him ; and when locked 
up for the night, he was still whistling and caricaturing. 

Next morning Norman heard, 
cern, that Phelim had attempted suicide during 
night, by opening but that he had been 
and that strong hopes were entertained 


and then, as if ashamed of his 


nutes 
with indescribable con- 


the jugular vein, 
discovered, 
his recovery. Night and day he was watched in his cell, 
and he did recover. 

At this time Colonel Grant returned to the camp, 
much dispirited by the result of the trial on which he 
had been witnessing. Norman knew his abhorrence of 
that horrid species of punishment, which is alike dis- 
graceful to those who decree and those who suffer, and 
he ventured to plead for Phelim, as he knew that a se- 
cond court-martial was to be held, at which the colonel 
was likely to be pre Colonel Grant knew the tem- 
per of Sir Archibald Gordon too well to give Norman | 
much hope; he also knew that vulgar minds cannot | 
separate the idea of authority from the person in whom 
it is vested. T’o render the one contemptible was to de- 
grade the other. “ Poor Bourke must suffer,” said he; 
and Norman withdrew in bitterness of spirit. 

On the day of the second trial, he hovered round the 
tent in which it was held, with Phelim’s young mistress 
and her father, a veteran serjeant belonging to his own 
regiment. When Colonel Grant left the court, the old 
man accosted him, saying—*“ Is there any hope for that 
poor fellow ?” “ None, Tracy, none!” cried the colonel, 
in great agitation: “ we have ordered him an additional 
hundred for his second sally,” and he hastily passed on, 
The poor girl fell into the arms of her father ; and Nor- 
man hastened to the sea shore, to vent his feelings in 
solitude, 

Phelim was now declared able to bear the punishment 
he would have died a thousand deaths to avoid: and as 
the day drew near, Colonel Grant sent him a private 
message by Norman, bidding him be of a good heart, as 
his punishment would be very lenient. “ Does he think that 
it is pain that J fear?” cried Phelim, indignantly tearing 
open his waistcoat, and exposing his honourable scars. 
When this was reported to Colonel Grant, his features suf- 
fered a sudden contraction; and when the hour arrived 
which was to expose the lacerated shoulders of Phelim to 
the eyes of his countrymen, the colonel contrived to ab- 
sent himself, though he could not extend the same kindness 
to Norman. He was compelled to attend. He saw the 
man, for whom his soul was in agony, brought out, 
heavily ironed, more dead than alive, and brutally strip- 
ped, to undergo the most horrid of punishments. No- 
thing could make him witness more of this revolting 
spectacle. He closed his eyes, but he still heard the 
soldiers muttermg around him—* That is the wound he 
got in Egypt,” said one. “TI tell you no,” whispered 
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another, * it is the sabre cut he got defending the co- 
lours at Maida.” ‘hough sights of this kind are, un- 
fortunately, but too common to be much regarded, an 
awful stillness marked the strong sensation experienced 
by every individua! in the little army when the signal 
was at last given, and when the leaden bullet,* which 
he indignantly rejected, was oflered to Phelim Bourke. 
A death-like coldness crept through the veins of Nor- 
man; he leaned heavily on his musket; in the next 
moment the rocks of the sea shore were resounding to 
the strokes of the lash !—he became dizzy and sick, and 
heard and saw no more. 

When he recovered, he found himself supported in the 
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arms of a sold-er, and at a distance from the circle.— 
‘ Bourke is taken down, sir,” said the man, who was 
pleased to see so great sensibility to the sufferings of a 
|soldier : “he got two hundred, and the fogmometer said 
“ What mean you?” 
said Norman. “Oh, the surgeon, who holds a man’s 
pulse, to see how many lashes he can take at a time, sir; 
poor Bourke invented that name for him. Well, thank 
God, he never uttered one groan, nor shrunk a bit. Had 
he shricked we never could have borne it, he was always 
such a merry fellow.” “ What! do they then shriek ?” 
cried Norman. “ Dreadfully, sir, dreadfully !” replied 
the soldier, evidently shocked by personal recollections : 


can you doubt but they must?” 


At this moment some soldiers were seen bearing the 
mangled and almost inanimate body of Phelim Bourke 
across the field to the hospital tent—A few days back, 
and Norman had seen this gallant fellow so wild with 
life, so full of talent and enjoyment'!—*« My friend, I 
am faint again,” said he to the soldier, and he hid his 
face in the grass. 

For three succeeding days, Phelim shrouded his head 
in the bed clothes, refusing to look on the light which 
had witnessed his disgrace, and obstinately rejecting food. 
While in this condition, Norman knelt by his bedside, 
imploring that he would speak to him, and take nourish- 
ment and comfort; but Phelim continued inflexibly si- 
Only once did Norman catch a glimpse of his 
and, oh, how changed were the once fine features 
He sadly recollected of 
Captain Drummond holding a dispute with the daughter 
of Colonel Grant, on the colour of Bourke’s eyes, and 
of that young lady saying, “they were the colour of 
gl adness.” 

Norman, though somewhat astonished to find any 
i thing make so deep, and, above all, so lasting an impres- 
sion on his light and joyous nature, still persisted in at- 
tending Phelim, and in attempting to soothe a noble mind 
writhing under unmerited dishonour. One evening, 
after having exhausted every argument to console the 
poor sufferer, who continued dumb and sullen, his head 
wrapt in the bed clothes, Norman tried to work on his 
generous temper by reproach and upbraiding. 

“This cannot be that gay, good natured Bourke,” 
said he, “ whom every one loved. He would not thus 
sullenly reject the sympathy of his friends.” 

“Oh, no, no,” exclaimed Phelim, in a heart-piercing 


face: 


jtone; “I am not that happy soldier!—A dishonoured 


wretch, insulted, degraded, mangled by a scourge—all 
that is man in me brutally violated. Why, then, should 
I live? Why, if you love me, do you look on me?” 
He immediately relapsed into silence, sullenly turned 
round, and told Norman to be gone. Recommending 
him to a cathelic priest, who kindly attended him, Nor- 
man withdrew much grieved, and even alarmed, at the 
strange perverseness and ferocity which a brutal punish- 
ment had wrought in the generous mind of this gallant 
Irishman. 

Next morning Phelim Bourke was missing. The 
whole encampment was for some hours in dismay and 
confusion, but the unfortunate soldier was never heard 
of. His comrades concluded that he had thrown himself 
into the sea—a catastrophe which had sometimes hap- 
pened in similar cases. At high water, Norman wan- 
dered along the shore, with Pat Leary, and some kind 
hearted Connaught men, in hopes of finding the dead 
body of their friend. The sea rolled in with a heavy 





* In suffering this punishment, a leaden bullet is kept 
in the mouth, that the strong exertion of the teeth on 
this substance may deaden the sensation of excruciating 
pain. 


wave, , bat, nothing was to be seen. “Ah!” cried Nor- 
man, “many a brave heart lies under thee.—Poor 
Phelim.” 

Our cadet had brought into life that inflamed fancy to 
which every scene is picture, every image poetry ; that 
romantic enthusiasm which expected to find a hero and 
a knight in every soldier, and in every female the im- 
maculate damsel of old romance, or the dignified matron 
of Roman story, Three short months spent in the work- 
day world, did more to reduce his mind to the standard 
of sober thinking, than all the grave counsels of Lady 
Augusta, or the playful raillery of Monimia, who had 
made much greater progress in the science of life than 
our young soldier. But, though now fairly disenchanted, 
he ever cherished that generous prepossession in favour 
of his species, and that benevolent indulgence for their 
failings which, if not wisdom, is happiness. His first 
disappointment had been, to find that a Highland regi- 
ment, a name consecrated to glory, was composed of 
English, Irish, and Lowland Scots; and these not al- 
wavs the free-born, lofty-minded Englishmen of his 
fancy; and still scldomer, the quiet, intelligent, and 
amiable peasants that Graham, and Burns, and Bachanan, 
had taught him to expect. It was, in fact, like many 
other regiments, a promiscuous horde, shaken from the 
encumbered lap of society, and mingled with the over- 
flowing scum of her morbid ebullition. But his com- 
panions were still beings possessed of human feelings 
and affections, and all of them were highly gifted with 
the first virtues of private soldiers, skill in arms, and 
courage in the field. With the powerful aids of im- 
prisonment, flogging, and picqueting, they were kept in 
tolerable order too; and, with this sate of things, Nor- 
man strove to be contented ; and, till the death of Phe- 
lim Bourke, he had not been very unsuccessful. 

When he returned from wandering on the shore, the 
glories of a resplendent sunset were streaming over the 
picturesque encampment, and flashing in a thousand 
radiant lines from rows of flickering spears. Every soft 
and every martial form caught new grace or grandeur 
from the rich tints of evening. Groups of females and 
of military were every where gliding around, and chil- 
dren, born to war, frolicked about with the airy grace of 
their happy age. Ata considerable distance, a body of 
men, under arms, were still performing their evolutions, 
and sometimes marching across the plain, in motion, 
measured by a lofty strain of martial music. In its pause 
was heard the round, full-toned voice of the commander, 
or that soothing hum of mingled sounds which fluctu- 
ates on the summer air in a still evening. Norman 
gazed on this fine picture with acold, practised eye ; and 
of all the sounds that wooed his ear, he heard only the 
faint murmur of the heavy wave which rolled over 
Phelim Bourke. 

“’Tis a disenchanted scene!” thought he, as he 
leaned on the entrance of his tent. « Will they drill 
these poor fellows all night, because they presumed to 
lament their countryman ? to play the march he loved, 
too !—-Cruel !” 

He stood wrapped in musing sadness, when darkness 
had come on, and the camp-fires ruddied the field, which 
was still graced by female and enlivened by infant beau- 
ty. His comrades, gathered around these fires, were 
enjoying the passing hour with all the happy and thrice- 
happy thoughtlessness of their profession. 

«“ Who would wish a soldier to bea thinking creature ?” 
sighed Norman ; “ poor Phelim! already is he forgot- 
ten! How was he wont to fling around his jests at an 
hour like this! Lady Augusta was right in saying, the 
world would soon apply the fairy-ointment to my eyes. 
Short, bright illusions !—all gone!” 

Norman was recollecting a wild story, still told by the 
people about the drues of Balquhidder, which the lady 
often applied to himself. A Highland woman was stolen 
by the fairies, and in their enchanted clime found every 
thing as bright and lovely as poetic fancy has feigned— 


“T'was merry, twas merry-in fairy-land, 
Where the fairy-birds were singing.” 


But this did not long last. The happy, because en- 


chanted woman, one day saw some of her fairy friends 
anointing their eyes with a particular composition, and, 
on their turning round, foolishly applied it to one of her 
own eyes. The quick return of her companions pre- 
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her astonishment to find, that while to the enchanted turned, ardent gaze, seemed to pursue the wild visions 
eye every thing still wore the charms of fairy-land, to| of poetic enthusiasm, and to reveal the triumphs of con- 
the other the same objects, seen in their true light, ap-| scious inspiration. “ de is not here—he is risen !” was 
peared filthy and loathsome ! | the idea suggested to Lady Augusta by the sight of this 
«°Tis a disenchanted scene!” Again the enthusiast) beautiful figure, and the rude tomb on which it leaned. 
began to ruminate bitter fancies. ‘“ Poor fellows! de-| This picture was to Norman an exhaustless source of 
fenders of their country! How dearly is its defence stolen enjoyment. 
purchased, if this be the price! A soldier—a being de-} But we have forgotten who stood by Norman’s bed- 
graded below the level of humanity—a man who has’ side—the serjeant—who thus addressed him :— 
surrendered the high privileges of his nature, and placed) “I have orders, sir, to see this tent got in order for 
his freedom in another’s power—a solitary part of a, Ensign Boyd—the major’s orders: I am very sorry for 
vast machine, estimated only by its aggregate force, sub-| it; but you will require to leave it immediately, and 
servient to every impulse of perverted power, the blind lodge, till we go into quarters, with some of the men.” 
instrument of pitiful intrigue or lawless ambition—an| Norman heard this extraordinary message with sur- 
unfortunate, thrust beyond the pale of social life, almost! prise and vexation. ‘To be not only deprived of his 
proscribed the intercourse of his species, the limits which | peaceful refuge, but also consigned to the society of the 
separate him from the citizen so obtrusively pointed out,|common soldiery, was a shock he could not for a few 
so rigidly maintained—a creature placed beyond the in-| minutes surmount. He was, however, able to command 
fluence of those salutary restraints imposed by the cus-| his feelings before this man, who had done his duty as 
toms of society and the observing eye of the world, with| civ.lly as circumstances permitted, and at length replied, 
personal responsibility ; losing all chance, all desire, of “It is very well: tell me where it is proper that I 
acquiring the esteem of his fellow-men. Poor fellow! | should go, and in an hour I shall be ready.” 
cruelty and force alone employed in enforcing that blind 
submission, and exciting that animal ferocity, which! the major—if you were to apply to the colonel, sir, I’m 
seem to comprehend the whole of his duties—duties sure you might remain.” 
which are, perhaps, incompatible with moral influence,| “I do not think it necessary to trouble Colonel Grant.” 
since I never saw it tried !” | May be, sir. Well, I hope you do not blame me, 
Norman now repeated, at full length, the quotation nor wny body; ‘tis only the major—he is such a crony 
he had banished from his mind when passing through of Sir Archibald Gordon’s, who, you know, since hand- 
Glencoe :— | some Bourke—” 
aie. | «My good friend, I am notcurious,” interrupted Nor- 
“ Man, in society, is like.a flower |man; ‘ only tell me when and where I must go.” 
Blown in its native bed. Tis there alone | «IT shall, sir, as soon as I learn; but I believe he was 
His faculties, expanded in full bloom, | more anxious to have you turned out than to provide a 
Shine out: there only reach their proper use. | place for you.” 
But man, associated and leagued with man, | «4 Very well—that’s enough,” said Norman; “ you 
By regal warrant, or swarming into clans, | will call as soon as possible.” 
Beneath one head for purposes of war, The man went away, and he immediately rose, and 
Like flowers selected froin the rest, and bound began to pack up his books and papers. “This was 
And bundled close to fill some crowded vase, | poor revenge !”’ said he, sitting down when his business 
Fades rapidly ; and, by compression marr’d, | was ended, while a smile of calm contempt for a moment 
Contracts defilement not to be endured.” | stole over his features. 
| In the evening of that day, he was placed in a tent 
with a number of soldiers ; and he found that Sir Archi- 





So ended the soliloquy in a tent-door ; for it was now 
near midnight, and no sound was heard but the low voice 
of a sentinel, who, after his day’s drilling was over, was 


; |in imagining that this kind of society was likely to ex- 
carelessly humming, : 


| pose him to much disgust and uneasiness. Some of his 
| . oe 
| new companions were good natured and obliging, and, 


« Why, soldiers, why ? 


* I see no cause of haste,” said the man; “ only, sir,| 


bald Gordon had reckoned with considerable accuracy | 


Why be melancholy, boys ? | 
Why, soldiers, why ? 
Whose business is to die!” 


as he paced his guard before the colonel’s tent. “ Blessed, | 
blessed thoughtlessness !”” cried Norman, throwing him-| 
self on his hard pallet, and trying to sleep, and to forget | 
the portraits of Cowper, the Botany-bay eclogues of| 
Southey, and the mortifying train of images which) 
haunted his fancy on this gloomy night. | 

Towards morning he fell into an uneasy slumber, | 
from which he was roused by the entrance of the ser-! 
jeant who had charge of the tents. 

The friendship of Captain Drummond had procured | 
for Norman the luxury of a separate tent. Though his! 
fare was as coarse as that of any soldier in the regiment, 
he enjoyed the quiet and security of a home, and that) 
without encroaching on the few remaining comforts of, 
Lady Augusta. Here he had arranged his few books) 
and drawings, and some specimens illustrative of natu- 
ral history, which he had collected on his journey. Here 
he could pursue his studies undisturbed, and, what was 
still better, gaze for hours without interruption on the 
only treasure his small bureau contained—the portrait of 
Monimia. It was a rough, light sketch, executed by 
himself, but full of genius and interest. 

Monimia personified the lovely Malvina, the tenderest 
theme of Ossian ; but by a very pardonable anachron- 
ism, she was represented as leaning on his tomb in the 
vale of Glenalmond. She was arrayed in the appropri- 
ate costume of the mountains ; at her feet lay that broken 
harp, whose magic sounds mortal hand might never again 
dare to awaken. The likeness of Monimia was striking 
and animated—it was more: the genius of the painter 
had penetrated the soul of the lovely object he portrayed ; 
and in the soul-illumined countenance was displayed all 
its high-toned feclings and fine sensibilities. The up- 
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for the first few days, tried to save appearances. But, 
can the Ethiopian change his skin? While their de- 
graded condition palliated some of their vices, it could 
not lessen his abhorrence of the brutal depravity, the 
avidity of wickedness, which characterised his rude com- 
panions. His pure nature shrunk from the communion 
of beings who, in ceasing to be men, had become sol- 
diers ! 

For some days, he spent all his leisure hours in soli- 
tary rambles on the sea-shore, and in proud, uncomplain- 
ing despondency. But Norman had learned better things 
than to sit down and bemoan himself in listless apathy, 
because he could no longer follow his favourite studies 
undisturbed; or to sink without an effort into gloomy 
misanthropy, because his situation happened to be irk- 
some, and his companions disagreeable. “ I must make 
the best of it,’ was his reflection at the end of three 
days; and he resolved to lose no more time. 

The dignity, moderation, and gentleness of his cha- 
racter had always commanded the respect of his com- 
panions; and they were disposed to overlook the stately 
reserve of his manners, when they found that, though 
seemingly cold, he took a very kindly interest in their 
prosperity, and promoted their real welfare by every 
means in his power. They had also sagacity enough to 
understand the species of persecution whfch had driven 
him among them, and sufficient good nature to form 
many vague wishes of disappointing the malice of the 
enemies his humanity had made. If they were thus 
forbearing, Norman was equally indulgent. Man, the 
plastic being of circumstance, whose opinions are caught, 
whose manners are too often formed by unfortunate imi- 
tation, destitute of any strong bias to goodness, and de- 
prived of that cultivation of mind which leads to its 
practice, had his tenderest pity ; while his indignation 
was directed against the pernicious system which propels 


dreadful extent of the moral degradation it seems caleu- 
lated to produce. He could not forget that a few years 
back, and the most vile of the unfortunate beings around 
him had been smiling in innocence on a female bosom, 
the object of the softest affections and the fondest en- 
dearments; that a few years more, and this frail and 
erring creature would have gone to the mercy of his God! 
To have lived in a state of hostility with his fellow-crea- 
tures, would have been to live in positive misery ; and 
such reflections gave a tone to his feelings as happy for 
himself as indulgent towards them. 

A soldier, even on the closest duty, has far more lei- 
sure than any ordinary mechanic ; and, a child of larger 
growth, mere activity of spirits often leads bim to devote 
his spare moments to folly and mischief, from the want 
of something pleasant or profitable with which to occupy 
his vivacious mind. 

When Norman returned from his eventide meditations, 
with the wise resolution of making the best of his con- 
dition, he found some of his comrades half drunk— 
others half aslee;—and the rest, who had been playing 
at pitch-and-toss till prevented by darkness, still quarrel- 
ing about their game. Those philosophers who contend 
| that happiness is nearly equal in all conditions, might 
| have mentioned that the soldier who holds the sixty- 
| fourth share of a lottery ticket, or hazards his day’s pay 
| at pitch-and-toss, experiences the same powerful sensa- 
| tions, the same agonising alternation of hope and fear, 
| joy and despair, that distract the young nobleman who 
stakes half his revenue in a fashionable gaming-house. 
A sort of sullen, constrained silence followed the en- 
trance of Norman. 

“ We all seem melancholy,” said he; “come, Ellis, 
you are an old soldier ; tell us your adventures in Egypt.” 

Thus challenged, Ellis would have belied his profes- 
sion had he refused to give a history of his campaigns, 
and he began forthwith to relate tales of war and wonder. 

His account of the voyage—the landing—and the vari- 
| ous movements of the army, was very correct; but he 
| wanted language to describe the face of the country ; 

and Norman, carelessly taking up a book which lay be- 
| side him, read a short but striking description of Alex- 
andria, Rosetta, and Damietta—of the inundation of the 
Nile, and the appearance of Egypt at that season. 

Ellis was delighted to find his own rude conceptions 
|so clearly unfolded by the language of another. The 
book formed a text on which he expatiated, and the 
soldiers were greatly amused with the new and pictur- 
esque images of this singular country, which were rising 
in their misty minds, and highly interested in the for- 
tunes of the war of which it had been the scene. Ata 
late hour, they reluctantly ended the conversation, after 
agreeing to assemble earlier on the following evening, to 
hear the conclusion of Ellis’s adventures. 

Several of these soldiers had been in the East Indies, 
some of them in the West India Islands, others on the 
continent of America, and one or two in Gibraltar, Sicily, 
and Holland; and for many nights Norman contrived to 
occupy them in hearing or relating personal adventures, 
intermixed with strange and confused accounts of the 
countries they had seen, which he compared with short 
passages from geographers and travellers. The soldiers 
were sometimes gratified to find their testimony agree 
with printed books, and to learn that they possessed such 
treasures of knowledge; and at other times mortified to 
discover that so much was to be seen which they had 
not perceived. 

While these evening amusements lasted, a pack of 
cards, in which no eyes but those of a soldier could have 
distinguished the brilliant queen of hearts from her sable 
majesty of clubs, had been laid aside, and very few visits 
had been paid to the drinking-houses. But, unfortu- 











nately, every one had now told his story. 

« As it is thought we are to be ordered to the Cape,” 
said Norman, “ what think ye of learning what like it 
may be? Why should we not know what to look for 
when we go abroad, as well as those fine fellows we have 
been reading ?” 

«“That’s impossible!” cried every one, though few 
thought it altogether so. “I can’t see the impossibility,” 
replied Norman; “you recollect the little story I was 
telling you last night, of ‘ Eyes and no eyes.’”” “ Aye,” 
sighed a Scotsman, “ A wise man’s eyes are in his head, 
but a fool’s are in the ends of theearth.” “ Ogh,” cried 





his vices, and takes its measures of iniquity from the 


Pat Leary, “ we will learn; Marshal gives scripture for 
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it.’ “Come, then,” said Norman, smiling, “ here is the 
map, and the book, and a pretty picture of Cape-town.” 
The soldiers crowded round ; their route was traced, and 
every one triumphantly pointed out islands, promonto- 
ries, and bays he had formerly seen; and often insisted | 
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you might—Confound that fellow, Barton; here have 


we hunted him up and down this hour, and found him 
at last rioting, and drunk as the Baltic. What a beastly 
thing it is to see a man drunk, Mr. Macalbin !” 

Mr. Macalbin laughed, and so did Leary; and Mar- 


on new situations for them, which Norman, happy to|shal repeated the proverb about Satan reproving Sin. 


see that their curiosity was at length roused, and ees 


attention fixed, did not think it prudent to dispute. 


“ Well, it does not signify for my letter; but what if 
poor Ellis’s wife take it into her head to lie-in without 
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The readings were begun. Norman had previously | his half guinca?” “ Pshaw, never mind,” cried Ellis, 


marked the book, and every thing tedious was passed 
over, Accounts of minerals and plants, grave reflec- 
tions, political and philological disquisitions, were uni- 
formly neglected, and his rude audience were bewildered 
in a gay tumult of lions, Dutch girls, Caffres, Hotten- 
tots, Bushmen, Steinboks, and ostrich feathers. Only 
once did he venture to dwell on any serious matter. It 
was a sweet picture of the littke Hottentot settlement, 
formed by the apostolic labours of a good Moravian mis- 
sionary. "Yes! there is something good in man! “ Long 
life to him!” cried Pat Leary. “ He is a damned honest 
fellow,” said Ellis. “Though a Moravian, he seems to 
have had the root o’ the matter in him,” said Marshal, a 
sad backslider, who had been religiously educated ; and 
Norman, smiling at these national praises, softly added, 
“He is a disciple of that blessed faith, which teaches 
‘ peace on earth, and good will towards men.’ He is a 
christian, my good friends.” He had never before hazarded 
any observation so grave; a momentary embarrassment 
followed, and with a serious smile he recommenced his 
reading. 

Whenever the hero of the adventures got into any 
danger or difficulty, from which courage or sagacity alone 
could extricate him, Norman stopped, saying, “ What’s 
to be done now, Ellis?” When every one had given 
his opinion in this important crisis, Norman read on, 


gruffly. “Indeed,” said Norman, smiling, “I believe 
‘such cases do not admit of delay. Suppose you employ 
|me to-night, and learn to serve yourselves to-morrow. 
I’m astonished to see fellows so clever, submitting to run 
up and down, imploring people to ask how their wives 
or their mothers do, when they could, with a little trou- 
ble, do it so much better themselves. Why, Pat, man, 
your fingers are not all thumbs any more than Barton’s.” 
Pat laughed heartily at this homely figure. “ Bless your 
soul,” cried he, “is it we learn to write? I had a smack 
of it once, though. But, you see, they wanted me to 
get the protestant catechism, ‘he became grave and 
earnest,) so | was took from school, being catholic, and 
that put the devil on my edication.” 

Norman began to write the letters. Leary had so 
copious a flow of eloquence, and so much to tell his 
friends, that it was found necessary to put an abrupt 
termination to his epistle, by crowding in loves and re- 
membrances to the whole generation of the Learys, and 
to half the population of his native parish. Not a word 
jhad Ellis to say, but that “he was very well, thank 
God, and did not stand in need of nothing ; so not to 
'mind him.” In dictating his letter, Pat had been dis- 
solved in tenderness, and English Ellis, if possible, more 
stern than usual; but when he reached over the solitary 
half guinea, Norman fancied that he saw his hand trem- 





his comrades triumphing to find that the contrivances |ble; his voice became husky, and he went to the tent 
they suggested were exactly similar to those adopted by | door. 
the traveller. “ Poor fellows!” thought Norman, melting into wo- 
With exemplary patience did Norman bear much oc-! manish softness. “They all have hearts—human hearts;” 
casional coarseness of remark, and many a brilliant joke, | and he could love any thing which had a heart, how- 
on the charms of the Hottentot beauties ; and when the ever rude or uncouth it might otherwise be. Norman 
travels at the Cape were ended, he ventured to read se-| had never felt the want of money so painfully cs at the 
lect stories from the Cheap Repository, of Evenings at|moment he folded up Ellis’s solitary half guinea. He 
Home, and the Popular Tales of Miss Edgeworth. He | put his hand into his pocket, then drew it hastily back ; 
also employed Marshal to read, and contrived to make | he knew that if he hesitated, he was lost; for though 
his comrades converse on what they were hearing. Pat |“ be just before you are generous” is an obsolete maxim, 
Leary made admirable criticisms; Marshal was very | it was a living statute with Norman. 
acute at discovering faults; and though Ellis seldom| ‘The letters were franked and despatched, and mate- 
spoke, whatever he did say was found well worthy of | rials for writing collected. Leary and another Irishman 
being attended to. Besides adopting the expedient of| began with all the eagerness of childhood, and Norman 
Scheherazade, to keep alive curiosity, the least indica-|placed a seat for Ellis, and put a pen into his hand, say- 
tion of yawning from Ellis, or whistling from Pat Leary, |ing, “ Come, now, Ellis.” Every one went to work. 
(who sometimes forgot his manners,) was warning to,To avoid the appearance of officious interference, Nor- 
Norinan to shut his book for the night. |man continued to draw, at the same time attending to 
Insensibly did these rude soldiers begin to acquire | his pupils, and Marshal went on with the story of Ro- 
better habits and tastes. New sources of pleasure were |sanna. 
opened to them—quiet and good order became the in-| But we will be ruined out of house and home for 
mates of their crowded abode; the turbulent were either! pens and paper,” said Leary. “The price of a single 
awed into submission, or compelled to live in a state of| glass of whiskey would keep us in paper for a week,” 
proscription ; and every one felt himself happier, richer, | replied Norman. Pat laughed, but he blushed also—a 
and more respectable than he had ever before been as a| wonderful sign of grace; and Ellis likewise coloured, 
soldier. Yet many transient deviations from the narrow | with a look hesitating between a smile and frown, till 
path were unhappily made, for which there seemed no | sympathy, with Leary’s mirth, turned the balance. 
remedy but time. For instance, they often wandered | 
from home in search of some learned clerk to write their) By the time the tale was ended, Eilis had made many 
letters. These letters were necessarily written in drink- |stout and pretty fair strokes; and Pat, to show his Jearn- 
ing houses, and the scribe rewarded in spirits, which his |ing, had scrawled, fifty times over, wan tudaye es wrth 
employer did not always refuse to share. tu tomorows—praktis mekes perfit, patrick leary. Nor- 
One night Marshal was reading the tale of Rosanna,|man professed himself very much pleased with their 
while Norman amused himself with his pencil, though | efforts; and many succeeding evenings were spent in 
secretly fretting at the absence of Ellis and Leary, who | the same manner, till Pat Leary was able to send home 
had gone in search of their secretary. Leary’s last a letter that might be read, and Ellis a very excellent 
epistle had cost him a week of riot and a night’s impri-|one; in which the strong affections, which his proud 
sonment, after a month of good behaviour; so it was|and repulsive temper shrouded from the eye of strangers, 
not without reason that Norman now felt alarmed. In | flowed forth without fear or shame. The next books 
about an hour the soldiers returned, and, to his astonish- which these soldiers heard read, were abridged histories 
ment, both were perfectly sober. Ellis quietly sat down, /of England and of Rome, and biographical sketches of 
his strongly marked features expressed a strange mixture eminent military characters, intermixed with short at- 
of obstinate endurance, sullenness, grief, and disap-| tractive stories. 
pointment; but Leary would have been no Irishman, | The spark of improvement was now spreading on all 
could he have felt either joy or grief, anger or satisfac-|sides, from tent to tent, from regiment to regiment, 
tion, without sharing it with his friends, So, there,/slowly, indeed, and almost imperceptibly, but still gain- 
you are going on with that sweet creature, Rosy Gray,|ing ground; and Norman began to hope, that were it 
without me,’ cried he, “ Really, Master Leary, it’s a | carefully fanned and cherished at this important crisis, 
pity indeed but we had waited for you,” said one. “ Yes, | something better might be expected than had ever yet 





been seen among soldiers. But his evil star was again 
predominant. 

Sir Archibald Gordon had injured Phelim Bourke too 
deeply ever to forgive those who had dared to show him 
kindness while living, or to regret him when dead. He 
had originally disliked Norman from no very intelligible 
motive, but he now abhorred him for many good rea- 
sons :—First, he had presumed to save his life at the 
cascade of the Goshawk; secondly, he was the real 
owner of a certain wolf-dog ; thirdly, he had been taken 
for some very great personage ; fourthly, he presumed to 
lament Phelim Bourke; fifthly, he was very popular 
among the soldiery ; and lastly, he dared to be useful to 
others, and happy in himself, in spite of the wrath of 
Sir Archibald Gordon. 

One day that the regiment of this gentleman and that 
of Colone! Grant were in the field together, the regiment 
of the latter, owing to a mistake in the orders, fell into 
some blunder, which had the most unhappy effect on the 
violent temper of their commander. He was standing 
swearing at their stupidity, when Sir Archibald rode up, 
and with the most provoking sneer, said, “ My dear 
colonel, compose yourself; how should scholars and 
philosophers condescend to observe the trifling minutie 
of regimental orders? Leave those things to my igno- 
rant brutes, and do you console yourself with command- 
ing politicians and readers, if they are not too enlight- 
ened to be commanded.” “Curse their reading,” cried 
Colonel Grant, affronted for himself and his men, and 
enraged at his insolent admonisher, who, with another 
sneering laugh, rode off. 

Colonel Grant was a brave man, and, as far as regard- 
ed the details of regimental duty, a bustling and skilful 
officer. His chief ambition was to supply what he im- 
agined deficiencies in the military code; and so violent 
was his fondness for regulating every action, from the 
most important manceuvres down to the blacking of 
shoes and the whitening of belts, that if it had been 
possible to fix the precise angle at which his men should 
look at each other, at a serjeant, an ensign, &c. &c., he 
would have formed a scale, and assigned punishments 
corresponding to its degrees. But though rigid and se- 
vere, he was perfectly devoid of caprice, full of respect 
for the character of a soldier, and placing its perfection 
in a tall, square figure, fierce whiskers, a smart uniform, 
deliberate bravery, and exact observance of the laws he 
was daily enacting. He was convinced that the exist- 
ing institutions of the army were the most perfect work 
of man, and his own regiment the most complete exem- 
plar of their consummate excellence ; and still indulged 
a vague belief that one of his soldiers could beat five 
Frenchmen, but, somehow, they never had a fair oppor- 
tunity. In him, vehement passions were sometimes mis- 
taken for energy of mind, and opinionativeness for 
promptness and decision of judgment; and there were 
many subalterns who pronounced Colonel Grant a very 
vigorous character, whenever he gave flagrant proofs of 
being a very furious man. Now, it sometimes happens, 
that this species of vigour is not quite concomitant with 
Justice and wisdom. Yet it must be confessed, that Colo- 
nel Grant’s summary way of judging was attended with 
its peculiar advantages. It saved a world of time, hesi- 
tation, and enquiry, to declare whatever seemed bold or 
new in theory, “ damned nonsense ;” and whoever dif- 
fered from himself, either in speculation or practice, “a 
damned fool.” But let it be recorded, that whatever 
savoured of meanness in conduct, or baseness of 
mind, was most emphatically pronounced “a most dam- 
nable shame.” The same rigid ideas of discipline that 
guided his conduct at the head of his men, were carried 
into the bosom of his family :—an imperious master, a 
stern husband, at once the lawgiver and the judge, mak- 
ing his own free will the infallible standard of opinion 
and manners, and all the while led, if not absolutely 
governed, by an only child, a lively girk whom he in- 
tended for the wife of Captain Drummond. Yet he was 
essentially humane, in a strange, rough way of his own, 
For instance, though hating all innovation, and abhor- 
ting every change, he often protested against military 
flogging. It was by no means timidity, which made the 
colonel thus fearful of improvement or innovation ; nor 
were his apprehensions at all general; though he per- 
ceived mutiny, desertion, and rebellion, as the certain 
consequence of permitting his soldiers to learn what sort 
of men Marlborough and Nelson were, he would, with 
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great pleasure, have gone at the head of these same sol- 
diers to disperse a set of impertinent persons, who, be- 
cause they are entrusted with the necessary power, do, 
on rare occasions, presume to interfere with the internal 
affairs of the army. It is true, he was not quite satis- 
fied to see improper influence, (if such a thing can ex- 
ist,) setting boys over heads grown gray in a gallant 
service ; and he sometimes took the liberty to apply his 
favourite appellation to very exalted military personages : 
but then he was altogether enraged at the insolence of 
those whom the country has empowered to correct faults 
and provide remedies, as often as they dared to express 
a similar sentiment, however decorously worded. 

On the day in which Colonel Grant’s regiment com- 
mitted the unpardonable blunder of hearing one thing 
when another was said, he dined, by previous engage- | 


ment, with Sir Archibald Gordon, and endured so much | 


covert reproach, so many sneers, and sarcasms against 
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an air of vexation wheiads, he ery: it Kicmeedtite to con- sisnaees five minutes afterwards, and Norman felt ion 
ceal: + put aside your book, Marshal; Ellis, I'll hang | far inferior this gloomy heroic grandeur of soul was to 
up your slate for you.” the calm, deep, equable flow of soft affections : how poor, 
The brows of the Englishman contracted into a most | compared with the soothing kindness of one true friend. 
portentous frown, while Leary exclaimed, “So Muly |Captain Drummond hastily entered the tent, making 
thinks it better sport to see us amusing ourselves as for- | many hurried apologies for his apparently inconsistent 
merly, does he !” | behaviour, protesting that he had been greatly imposed 
“I must not hear Colonel Grant so spoken of,” said on, and eagerly craving pardon and reconcilement. Nor- 
Norman ; “ he may have good reason for what he does. | man was too noble natured ever to have felt any resent- 
At any rate, it is our duty to obey: and I hope we shall | ment at the unaccountable alienation of his friend. He 
do so manfully and cheerfully.” “Och, surely, sir,” |thought he had been deceived in Captain Drummond, 
said Pat Leary ; “ my own idleness and bad manners be | and he wished to cherish as much reasonable pride as 
all on his own head, and I'll be merry any way.” And _ should place his tranquillity beyord the influence of any 
so, for the present moment, ended a scheme which had | man’s caprice ; but now his heart melted into tender- 
cost Norman much labour, and afforded him much en-| ness, and had he followed its impulse, he would have 
|joyment—and with it all hopes of a peaceful home or clasped that friend to his bosom, whose hand he warmly 
|reasonable associates. | pressed between his own, exclaiming, “ Oh, I never was 
| So forcible is habit, that for three whole weeks these displeased. If I was a little grieved to find you so cold 





politicians and philosophers, that reading and performing | soldiers lounged about in a kind of listless harmlessness. | and changed, [ sought the cause in my own situation, 
military exercises badly were almost identified in his| At the end of that time, Pat Leary, who was too gene-|and now this mote than repays it all.” 
mind ; and he determined to adopt the most vigorous |rous to hoard his gains at pitch-and-toss and the black| “You are the best of fellows,” said Drammond. 
measures to put a stop to it among his soldiers. cards, treated his comrades in the drinking tent. A man |“ And, ‘setting my manhood and soldie ship aside,’ I 
Norman’s comrades were employed on this evening | who ceases to cherish self-respect, seldom has much |could almost cry; your ladies of the creation are too 
in their usual manner; Marshal in reading the memoirs |regard to the feelings of others. When the natural | boastful of excessive emotion; your lords too much 
of Marlborough, Norman in drawing, and the rest in [rudeness of these soldiers was inflamed by ardent spirits, | ashamed of it. But we, however, have the privile ge of curs. 
writing on their slates—when the colonel put his face | ‘they insulted each other, quarreled, and fought; and jing, which will answer me every whit as well just now.” 
within the tent-door, exclaiming in a very vigorous tone,’ Norman was the indignant spectator of a scene of bro-| After a sweeping preamble, Drummond went on :— 


«Oh, ho! the school of Athens assembled ! r Wonderful | 
great scholars, truly, but damned bad soldiers! Mr. Mac- 


ken heads and bloody noses, too humiliating to be de-|“ We have all been confoundedly abused by that—son 





scribed. Colonel Grant is not the only legislator who | 


| of a tailor! I won’t call my major by a worse name. 


albin, will you please to speak with me a minute!” Nor-|has found it much easier to punish than to prevent But my heart is bursting with a thousand matters. You 


man bowed in silence, and followed him out. 
“Old Muly seems in a big passion to-night, 


Pat Leary; “I’m afraid Gordon’s wine has soured histo run the same wretched circle of guilt and suffering. | army tailor. 


stomach.” ‘The colonel was known among the soldiers | 
by the name of that amiable person, Muly Moluc. | 


crimes. The soldiers were sent to the guard-house, and 


| The situation of Norman was now extremely comfort- | 
less. He was thrown into the intimate society of men, 


know I was applying for a long promised justice. ’Tis 


” said after undergoing a due quantity of punishment, released, |a fine thing, let me tell you, to be connected with an 


They used to say, ‘ be ‘tter a friend at the 
court than a penny in the purse.’ They were quite 
begging Chesterfield’s pardon for quoting a 


| 
hel rong; 


“ What does he mean by bad soldiers?” said Ellis, | whose vices, taking the stamp of their characters, were | proverb. A well-filled cellar—a well-stored purse—these 


frowning. “ Never mind,” replied Marshal, “ his bark | 
is worse than his bite.” 

“He is a Scotsman, any way,” cried Leary ; “ and | 
by the same token you would have something to say for | 
him were he the devil himself.” 

When Norman had followed the colonel a few paces, 


” 


‘ding reserve, 


gross and brutal; he had lost every hope of usefulness, | 
‘and, with that hope, the powerful motive which had en- 


abled him to overlook many causes of disgust and mors | 


He relapsed into his former cold and forbid- | 
Captain Drummond, after an absence of 
‘three months, was now returned ; but instead of receiv- 


| tification. 


are brave things—tangible excellences—come home to 
{men’s business and bosoms,—great men’s. What sig- 
nifies a poor fellow being of the ‘ pure breed, purer than 
‘milk,’ if he can’t ‘put money in his pocket?’ What 
ith ough he be as brave as the sword he wears, if he 
lean’t ‘put money in his pocket?” Nay, what although 


that angry gentleman turned abruptly rovnd, saying, |ing his young countryman with his former frank and | he were the dignified heir of a Highland chief, whose 


« Is it jacobins or methodists you intend to make these | 


encouraging kindness, he was barely civil when they 


\‘ chateau avait une porte et des fe nétres,’ without mo- 


fellows ?” « Neither,” replied Norman, smiling; “I can chanced to meet, and seemed desirous to avoid all occa-| ney in his pocket ?” 


make them nothing: but I hope they intend to make 
themselves better and happier men.” 

“You hope—and they intend—and were they not 
quite good and happy enough before, pray ?” 

«TI trust they may be better men, and equally good 
soldiers,” replied Norman ; “that surely is their firstduty.” 


«I am thinking it is. Come, come, Macalbin, I once feel himself unfit for its pursuits, too fastidious for its | | kens, i’faith. 


took you for a good, sensible fellow—you see we must | 
give up all this. I'll have no whining and canting about | 
me, I am resolved. 
ence once before with their praying clubs ?—cold, piti- 
ful, sneaking rascals.” Norman very modestly ventured | 
to observe, that in this case the soldiers were only spend- 
ing their idle hours in miscellaneous reading. “ Well, | 
reading be it—I’ll have no reading; let scholars read 
and get knowledge, and virtue, and all that—we have 
no use for these things in the army. Soldiers must obey 
and fight ; that is all we care for ;—and if mine can’t 
learn that without book, damn me, but I'll find a way to 
teach ’em.” And the colonel struck his cane forcibly 
on the ground, by way of clinching the argument. Nor- 
man, with great moderation and softness, began to ex- 
plain the occasion of the blunder into which the men 
had inadvertently fallen, and paid them many handsome 
and well merited compliments, proudly resenting the 
imputations of ignorance, or neglect of duty. This was 
a grateful topic to Colonel Grant; and when he was 
somewhat conciliated, Norman ventured to insinuate that 
he could perceive no necessary connection between cou- 
rage and ignorance. But the colonel hastily lifted his 
hand, moving it as if to close the lips of the speaker, 
and crying, “ Not another word. The soldiers are still 
good, as you say; and it shall be my business to keep 
them so. I'll have no new philosophy; I made up my 
mind on all these matters forty years ago. Reading and 
writing !—damned nonsense |’ And he walked off in a 
high passion, expecting Norman to follow, which, how- 
ever, he did not think necessary. 

Grieved and mortified, he returned to the tent. “ The 





ldenger of yielding to that voluptuous and seducing sad- 


jturn over the leaves of a book which presented this sub- 


| 
sions of meeting. | 


Norman had lost his caste! He had anticipated life 
|so fondly, and found it so barren—the past, the present, 


‘and the future, abounded with so many dark images of | 


|blasted hopes, and frustrated amb.tions—the world ap- 
‘peared so cold, so cheerless, so void—that he began to) 


Norman laughed, and so did Drummond, who then 
| fesumed ; “T hope now, Macalbin, you will give up your 
jold position, and acknowledge that all mankind—at least 
on this side of the Forth and Clyde—are a set of 
| poor, paltry, degenerate scoundrels ; bad from the first, 
indeed, but now run to the mere lees. Men!—mani- 
It began with giants, and has ended thas, 


common enjoyments, and for ever cut off from those he | Well, I suppose when I have been marched about a few 


was formed to relish. 


brooding over his sorrows, till, in spite of bis natural 
}good sense, and cheerful tone of mind, he was in 


‘ness, that strange and morbid delight in powerful misery, 
which is too often the easily besetting sin of the highest 
order of minds. 

Musing alone in his tent one day, he happened to 


lime burst of creative genius: 


“ Be hush’d my dark spirit, for wisdom condemns 
When the faint and the feeble deplore ; 

Be strong as the rock of the ocean, that stems 
A thousand wild waves on the shore, 

Through the perils of chance, and the scowl of disdain, 
May thy front be nunaltered, thy courage elate ; 

Yea, even the nume I have worshipped in vain, 

Shall awake not the sigh of remembrance again : 


Again he haunted the sea-shore, | 
Was I not tormented out of exist-/indulging the most melancholy and enervating reveries;|my body, I may go home to the Highlands with a pi 


more years, and have got a few more bullets lodged i 


tain’s half-pay—take a farm, and Mary Grant, and so 
turn shepherd and shepherdess in our old days! That 
would have done excellently well ten years ago. Tis 
devilish cold quarters, though, to repose under the shade 
of laurels, with half a dozen naked children. But even 
that poor comfort is denied me, (for I am a brave fellow, 
willing to run all risks,) for that old cross colonel of 
yours won’t suffer poor Mary to kiss off my tears, till L 
am a major, forsooth, that is, till I have none to shed, 
Admire the carefulness of fathers! Not that I am a puling 
lover. God forbid; but every man bas some foolish scheme 
of happiness, fashioned as pleases him best. Mary 
was educated by my mother; and I can still remember 
the time when I was as great a fool as any other boy of 
seventeen ; that is long since past. I have been in and 
out, and out and in, of love a hundred and fifty times 
since that, in every corner of Europe, with the miost love- 





To bear, is to conquer our fate.” 


“ Blessed be the lay which comes home with con-! 


soling power to the bosom of sorrow,” cried Norman. 
“ Thrice blessed that which rouses the spirit of a man 
to struggle with adversity, and to subdue* misfortune by 
bravely bearing it.” The lines he had been reading, 
struck on his raised fancy like the encouraging voice of 
Heaven ; and while they floated in mists before his eyes, 
their strength was throbbing at his heart, animating it 
to anoble combat; and communicating dignity to his 
mind and firmness to his purposes. But this haughty 








colonel thinks it improper for us to read,” said he, with jand stoical mood was only another symptom of the sume 


ly women. But that little cock-nose is knit to my High- 
land heart by so many small links, mingled with so 
many wild recollections that hang on deep glens and 
roaring streams, fine sun-rises, and sweet songs at the 
evening fold—for I was vastly poetical once—that some- 
how I could never forget her; she still kept her place in 
the inmost sanctuary, nestling among the penates, I pre- 
sume; my idol gods, Macalbin!” Drummond seemed 
as much affected as any soldier chooses to appear. He 
walked about a few minutes, and then continued; “ But 
I have forgot the major. I am a vile egotist, so are we 
all. Grant me, then, that you admire a downright, bold 
faced, honest liar, a thousand degrees beyond a sneaking, 
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jesuitical, equivocating slave. A liar only imposes on| 
: | 
the world, but these scoundrels would also cheat ws 

7% eT he lieve | 


devil and their own consciences, by 
without the confirmation of an oath,” interrupted Nor-| 
man, laughing. “I crave your pardon. I do believe | 
you are almost as delicate as many a lady—pretends to 
be. Well, the major, contrived—or permitted—I hate 
harsh words—that Colonel Grant should believe you 


voluntarily herded with the common soldiers to teach 
them jacobinism and insubordination, to the imminent 
danger, at some future time, of liberty, property, and 
social order. Pat Leary explained the matter to me. 
Now, do forgive the good old soul, and me likewise. 
You sce he was born just in time to remember the 
ghosts of the pope and the pretender, and the protestant 
succession, and all that; so he is haunted by a double 





number of bugbears. Do you know he lives so much 


in the past time, that when drinking a malediction on| 
| 

the great Napoleon he sometimes forgets, and mentions] 
| 


ir good friend the grand monarque. ‘This comes of liv-| 
ing too long. When I am an old woman, besides the last 
new fashion of alarm, I shall always be tormented about} 
Pray, do forgive my — 


jacobinism and ial order. 

“ Were there any thing to be forgiven, I could for- 
give much to Colonel Grant,” said Norman. « There's 
a brave fellow,” cried Drummond; “ Well, all is past,| 


and you return to your old quaiters; since you are so| 


Though [am sulking at uncle just now, 


| 
dangerous among meh, your doughty major must approve] 
| 
| 


of that, surely. 
Mary and me to be happy in our} 
; ; 


because he won't suffe: 
own wav, [ m forgive him by and by, I suppose. | 
Gordon is off to Dublin, crowding all sail after a won-| 
derful widow His faithful Achates follow, 
and we shall all be happy—you with your geometry, and 


” 


ist 


will soon 
I sporting my new ° 
« Whither has Sir Arcl 
in a faultering voice. 
~ To be i urried, 
war! Pray God, Phelim’s ghost stand at the foot of his| 
bri lal bed. 
heavenliest creature! I was in love a whole month with 


tibuld gone ?” enquired Norman 


ir;—redoubtable alike in love and] 


Yet if an angel can protect him, she is the] 
| 
that virgin widow—wild, raving, making woful ballads] 
to her eyebrow—and if it bad but pleased her to show 
a little more good taste—Mary Grant I give you fair 
warning—* Who could with dark 


nd 2’ ?Pon my honour I believe Gordon is safe in| 


fate, and two eyes | 
con 
Monimia’s arms after all, for Phelim’s must be a gallant] 
ghost.” 

While Captain Drummond delivered this rhapsody, he! 
stood adjusting his neckcloth at a piece of bright tin] 
plate which Pat Leary, who, like the good old Scotswo- 
man, took what he had and never wanted, had stuck up 
by way of a looking-glass. ‘That done, he turned round 
and beheld Norman leaning against the canvass of the 
tent, which was dyed with blood, and blood still gushing 
from his mouth and nostrils. 

After uttering an exclamation of grief and alarm, 
Captain Drummond laid his friend on a bed and flew for 
assistance. Ina few minutes several surgeons were in 
the tent. Norman had burst a blood vessel. The usual 
remedies were applied—and the usual prognostics made. 
As it was found dangerous to remove the patient in this 
alarming state, Captain Drummond dismissed the sol- 
diers from the tent, and also sent to his uncle’s lodgings, 
in the neighbouring town, for several articles requisite to 
the comfortable accommodation of his friend; by whom 
he watched in silent anxicty, till the hour of evening 
parade. One of the surgeons took his place till public 
duty was finished, and then he resumed his post. Nor- 
man, ill, very ill, in mind, as well as in body, could only 
press the hand of his kind friend, and raise his ex- 
pressive eyes, full of gratitude—of sweetress—of patient 
suffering. 

I,ate in the evening, Pat Leary, who had been his 
nephew’s servant, took the liberty to trouble his honour, 
the colonel, for leave to attend Mr. Macalbin. Colonel 
Grant was now undeceived in many particulars respect- 
ing his young volunteer, and he had also a sympathetic 
regard for any one the major disliked. 

“TI would willingly grant that, Leary ; but I think he 
will prefer Marshal.” 

« Och, is it he 1” cried Leary ; “If I should never stir 
out of this bit now, the last words he said were these to 
Captain Drummond, when he made offer of Marshal— 


‘Commend me to Marshal for my ste 


| phibious situation, known by the name of a companion. 





devil a word of a lie I am telling your honour—says he, 


CLAN-ALBIN. 








ward—Ellis for my | 
butler-—but Paddy Leary for my nurse, I thank ye,| 
barring a woman.’ IT allow he did say, ‘barring a} 
woman,’ ” 

« You base liar!” cried Colonel Grant, lifting his| 


| hand, “the man that has not been able to speak a word | to this. 


to-day.’ Leary moved his body and arm, at the same} 
time shrinking back as if to avoid an impending blow ;| 
but when he perceived that the colonel could hardly re-| 
frain from laughing. he quickly seized the advantage and | 
again renewed his pleading. 

“Get along, you dog,” cried Colonel Grant, “ and see 
that you take good care of him.” 

“ God bless your honour for that now, and long life to 
you! And sure, if he did not say it he thought it—so 
it’s all one in the Greek.” 

Leary had other difficulties to obviate; for Captain 
Drummond, fearing that sume of his fooleries might 
tempt Norman to laugh, and thus renew the effusion of 
blood, refused to admit him within the tent, till he had 
sworn by all the saints in the calendar, “ that Mr. Mac- 
albin had never smiled at any thing he had ever said or 
done, and never would while he lived or breathed.” 

Captain Drummond could no longer withstand the 
kindness of Leary. He was admitted into the tent, and 
continued to discharge the arduous duties entrusted to 
him with great tenderness and fidelity. 

Having left our hero under the care of friends so in- 
telligent and devoted, we now return to Eleenalin. It 
was six months since Lady Augusta had received any 
letters from Monimia, and a long time since she had even 
heard of her; for Montague, in obedience to the high 
authority of his wife, the ci-devant Miss Sinclair, was 
now in Edinburgh. 

A little week had converted this lady from a fawning 
slave into an imperious tyrant—breathing hatred and re- 
venge against her former patroness, and the whole family 
of Castlebane; and embittering the existence of poor 
Montague by the uncontrolled workings of a temper de- 
praved by mortifications, cruelly inflicted and tamely 
endured—by wanton injuries, exciting deep, though 
long-smothered resentments. 

The grief of Lady Augusta, at the apparent neglect 
of her young friend, was increased by the situation of 
Flora. For her Mrs. Montague had ever expressed a 
very warm regard, and now that she was a destitute 
orphan, thrown on the cold bounty of distant relatives, 
the kindness of Monimia was become peculiarly valuable. 

Lady Augusta was too well acquainted with the 
character of fine ladies to wish to see Flora in that am- 


In this situation had Miss Sinclair lived, without any 
decided rank or duties: neither an equal nor a servant-— 
toiling to fulfil the offices of both, reaping the rewards of 
neither. The tool, the butt, the spy, the confidant, 
the double, the flatterer, the slave, of a family divided 
against itself, but united against the world. Was adun 
to be civilly dismissed—a new credit solicited before an 
old bill was discharged—an opportune hint to be given 
—a necessary lie to be told—a fine story invented and 
circulated, whether to save the reputation, traduce the 
rivals, or magnify the greatness, wealth, beauty, or virtue 
of the family—all in the executive department was left 
to the industry of the companion. 


To lose good days that might be better spent ; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 

Too feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run; 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone. 


Such is a dependant’s life: and this miserable, de- 
graded life had Miss Sinclair endured, for the mete pri- 
vilege of following the Castlebane family from London 
to Brighton, and from Brighton to the Highlands, and 
being permitted to say, “ My worthy friend, Lady Gordon, 
and the dear, amiable young ladies.” Where religion, 
patriotism, and all the higher virtues, can boast a single 
martyr, it must be confessed that ambitious vanity num- 
bers its thousands. 

That lady having now formed the charitable design of 
presenting Flora Buchanan to Lady Gordon, as the wife 





of her darling nephew, which she justly concluded would 





go a great way towards discharging ancient objigations, 
anxiously wished to obtain this beautiful orphan for her 
companion, and accordingly made the most liberal offers, 
both to herself and Lady Augusta. 

«“ No, my dear girl,” said the lady, “I cannot consent 
Educated as you have been, gentle and obliging 
as you are, many a sensible mother, who is the guardian 
of her children’s education, will be happy to obtain your 
society. To a situation of this kind the friendship of 
Monimia will introduce you: let us, then, have pa- 
tience.” 

But Monimia was still silent; and Flora, soft and 
timid, even to weakness—prone to imagine fanciful ills, 
and to exaggerate the real evils of a world she knew only 
by the painting of her fears—saw the time approach 
when Hugh was to conduct her to the temporary protec- 
tion of a female relation—a coarse-minded and violent 
woman, whose temper and manners she recollected with 
mingled terror and disgust. 

Unable to disguise her feelings, she often retired to a 
shaded seat in the garden to mourn over her cheerless 
prospects; and here the lady would find her weeping, 
and gently chide the indulgence of unavailing sorrow. 

« Ah, lady, how can I choose but weep, to think how 
often I have seen you sit here and knit!—Norman’s 
woodbine arching over and clustering so richly around 
you—the delicate tendrils of Monimia’s passion-flower 
wreathing round that—and my own briar-rose loading 
the air with sweets—and Moome spinning and singing 
at your feet—and old Hector stretched at hers, and 
basking in the sun. Ah, lady, how can I choose but 
weep!” 

The lady smiled, and soothed this soft-hearted girl, 
cheered her with better hope, and spoke also of her fu- 
ture condition. 

“Why, my dear Flora,” said she, “ will you afflict 
yourself, and increase the grief I fecl at being compelled 
to lose you? You must, my dear girl, conquer this un- 
founded dislike of commonplace characters; learn to 
bear with occasional perversity, and to overlook occa- 
sional rudeness. ‘The struggle may be easier than your 
fears represent, but nothing can exempt us from the 
attempt.” 

Flora promised to overcome her fears, but she wept to 
think she had any fears to subdue; and in the present 
state of her feelings, she felt more comfort from the sym- 
pathy of Moome than in the consolations of the lady. 

“ Well may you weep, my darling,” would Moome 
say; ‘leaving our own lady, and even the country it- 
self: well may you weep—great reason you had, and 
all of us. Hugh Macalbin, too, away the way of Craig- 
gillian, and letting my own flax rot in the hole. Mac- 
pherson, indeed, my dearest! to even himself to your 
mother’s dochter—and your father was a decent man, 
too. An evil meeting to that slounge! Ah, if they were 
alive, it is the grief of my heart to think upon, soon 
would he go trooping from Macalbin’s Jands. Aye, you 
had reason to weep, my poor girl, for the Low-country 
is bad enough, I warrant you. Alas! it can chill the 
warmest heart, that herself should be the one to forget us ! 
But dry up your tears, my sweetest Flora, and let your 
poor heart be comforted ; for there is a merciful Father 
above, and a dear lad on earth, who love you, and will 
never forsake you.” And thus did Moome allay the 
tempest of grief which she had raised. 

In the afternoon of this day, Hugh came home, ac- 
companied by Craig-gillian, “the good Craig-gillian ;” 
for by this epithet he was known in the country. Craig- 
gillian had been Jeft by civil convulsions a destitute and 
uneducated orphan ; but ancient prejudices taught him 
to reverence in himself the descendant of men of family 
and of honour. His Highland neighbours never forgot 
this claim; and a pretty correct idea of the attributes of 
a gentleman, together with an entire conviction that 
himself was such, went a very great way in training his 
individual character to the model of his fancy. None 
of the abominable arrogance of upstart pride attended 
his elevation, for he felt that he had only regained his 
place. 

“‘ There he comes,” said Moome, her old eyes shooting 
a gleam of joy and welcome; “the best of fathers, of 
masters, and of countrymen. Poor though he was, as 
times now go, alas! did he not contrive to give his boy 
the best of edication ? Though he gets home few Low- 
country commissions indeed, is not his house the abode of 
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comfort and rough country plenty? There you will al- 
ways meet with hospitality and gentility —or/d cheese and 
new butter. Day and night, late and early, clansmen or 
tenants, strangers or gentlemen, all are welcome to Craig- 
gillian, The tenants send their childer to serve there as to 
a school; and,.as he was loved while he lived, did he die 
to-night, there would not be a dry eye in these countries.” 

The object of this flourishing eulogy now approached ; 
and Moome, with mingled smiles, courtesies, enquiries, 
and kindly welcomes, introduced him into the lady’s 
parlour, and withdrew. When he had paid his compli- 
ments to the lady, he turned to Flora with a smile of 
fatherly goodness. 

«So, Flora, the piper tells me you are to leave the 
country ; but IT won’t suffer that; for, surely, if Lady 
Augusta permits you to quit her, we have the next best 
right to you.” 

Flora’s heart beat with increased pulsation, while she 
raised her sweet blue eyes in mute gratitude. 

« Aunt Margaret, (a maiden sister, who had managed 
Craig-gillian’s house since he had lost his wife,) aunt 
Margaret grows very frail, and we have great need of 
you at Craig-gillian. You will have enough to do 
among us, I can tell you; but, for all that, we must have 
you. So go, my dear, and tell Unah that the shepherd’s 
wife wants the charm for her child, and I promised the 
foolish woman to bring it. Go, while I beg a loan of 
you from the lady.” 

Flora pressed the old man’s hand to her quivering lip, 
ran to Moome’s hut, and threw herself, sobbing, on the 
neck of this indulgent friend, telling in short, incoherent 
sentences, her good fortune. and her happiness, and 
Moome mingled her tears with Flora’s. 

«“ Good right he had to you, indeed,” cried Unah; 
«“ God bless him with it! Was not the great-grandmother 
of your late mother and the late Craig-gillian’s grand- 
mother both sister’s dochters of the Ardmore family ? 
Namely beauties they were in their own day :—Flora 
the fair, whose yellow hair went round her waist twice 
—few such heads of hair now; and Mary, the dark-eyed, 
on whom a son of the Morar family, when in the Ger- 
man wars, made the song you love so much; and, sure, 
there is not finer, deeper Gaelic in any song of Ossian’s.” 
And here Moome, as is very customary in Highland 
conversation, repeated, with great sensibility, some verses, 
breathing the very spirit of wild tenderness and inspired 
nationality. 

In about half an hour, Craig-gillian and the lady en- 
tered the hut, and Moome, so gratified and so proud, in- 
sisted that he should “ break bread beneath her roof,” to 
which he consented; and while she hastened with hos- 
pitable alacrity, to prepare her barley-cakes and_ her 
cream, he begged that Flora would get ready to go home 
with him. 

«“ Aunt Margaret has sent her own horse,” said he ; 
“and, what is more, her own saddle! I would not have 
hurried you so much, however, if it were not that my 
people begin the hay-harvest to-morrow ; so I could not 
get away for a weck or two; and if I had trusted you 
alone with Hugh, what if Macpherson had run away 
with you as you crossed Benvulla ?”’ 

Craig-gillian, whose weakness it was to find more dif- 
ficulty in suppressing one bad joke than in performing 
twenty good actions, pinched the chin of the blushing, 
smiling girl, who ran away in high spirits to prepare for 
her journey. 

Yet she sobbed bitterly when she bade adicu to the 
lady ; she wept when she kissed Moome, and again when 
she embraced the piper, who, according to custom, had 
trotted three miles by the side of her horse. The piper 
also coughed and hemmed; and, at parting, said he 
“ would make a start over (ten miles) to-morrow, to see 
how she was liking it. Go where you will, darling,” 
added the cunning piper, with a side-glance at Craig- 
gillian, “a blessing must follow you. It’s the likes of 
yourself should be in a great house; for a warmer-hearted, 
freer-handed cratur than your father’s dochter never en- 
tered Glen-gillian, and that’s a wide word.” 

“Go, you flattering piper,” replied Flora, smiling; 
«don’t frighten Craig-gillian—I am not to be his 
almoner.” 

«No, but his housekeeper; I understand you. But 
you are going to no churl’s house. It would be no son 
of his worthy father’s, could he chur/ the poor.” 


Flora was amused by the remarks of the jocular old gen-| certainly much loftier notions of family greatness than 
tleman. But when they turned abruptly from the broad|in most Lowland houses; yet the heart of Flora, who 
strath into the rugged defile, over which hung that we-| dented on the very appearance of kindness and attach- 
mendous crag from which Craig-gillian’s paternal valley | ment, was refreshed by the view of his affectionate peo- 
took its name, her spirits fluttered with momentary | ple pressing familiarly round the horses, with smiles and 
anxiety, and she looked eagerly and almost fearfully | welcomes, and extended hands, and offers of service. In 
round, the porch, the young stranger was met by “ Aunt Mar- 
Highland scenery owes half its charms to the bold,| garet,” a stately, perpendicular maiden, verging on sixty 
fantastic lights, and the deep and flitting shadows of) years, who, in memory of a hero fallen “at Bergen-op- 
sunrise or sunset—to the sunny glimpses of a lowering! zoom, had made a cruel vow of living on in single bless- 
moon, or the light, white mists of a bright morning. It)/edness. This high-blooded maiden dropped a very 
was almost sunset when Flora entered the narrow un-| formal courtesy, and seemed to expect that Flora’s knees 
ploughed valley which enclosed her future home. She} were equally flexible; but she also kissed the damsel, 
paused, and looked every way around. Steep hills, with ‘and the warmth of the embrace took off the chill which 
craggy summits, enclosed her on three sides, and on the! the more formal salutation had thrown over the heart of 
fourth the huge Craig-gillian shut out the adjoining} Flora. 
strath, and hid the rock-hewn path by which she had| The inside of the dwelling corresponded to its outward 
entered. A low, white-walled mansion, with a neat! appearance : a profusion of mahogany furniture, sub- 
porch, stood on a gentle slope, fronting the south, sur-| stantial even to heaviness; large home-made carpets; 
rounded by crags and low-spreading copses, and more} stoves in which half the neighbouring moss seemed 
nearly by a few tall birch trees; a quick, sparkling rivu-| blazing ; home-made candles lighting a board groaning 
let swept round this slope, its wavy course marked by thin | beneath the mutton and game of the surrounding hills; 
tufts of alder, white-thorn, and gray-willow, and skirted | trout from the next stream; fowl from the barn-door. 
by a strip of rushy meadow, still gay with summer flow-| In short, every department of an extensive farm, whose 
ers. The offices and the huts (inhabited by the weaver! produce was all consumed on the spot, contributed to 
and married servants attached to the family) were scat-| that rough, unambitious, unlaborious plenty, which dis- 
tered round in pleasing irregularity; the deep-green of} tinguished the days of chieftainship and clannish hos- 
their potato-gardens, and the delicate shades of the little pitality. 
patches of flax, (the housewife’s crop,) as it twinkled to} When she retired for the night, she was attended by 
the softest breeze, affording a fine contrast to the solemn) Aunt Margaret to a neat and airy attie-chamber, which 
hue of this russet valley. A little farther up the glen,| she was told to look on as her own; and next morning, 
the stream, half seen through thickets of hazel, white-| before breakfast, the same notable maiden led ber through 
thorn, and mountain ash, dashed down some craggy | overflowing stores of wool, flax, yarn, household linen, 
steeps in a number of beautiful cascades, turning a little) cheese, butter, ham, &c., and ve ry formally invested her 
mill, and laving the walls of a ruinous castled building—| with the keys of office. 
the ancient home of the family. Flora sent round an-| Among a very numerous family of servants, and in 
other glance, but more in admiration than anxiety. | the complicated business of a large farm, and many 
Every object in the bottom of the glen was now nearly | home manufactures, Flora had no time for ennui. But 
involved in soft obscurity ; but a bright flush of parting! she rose with the first ray the sun darted over Benbris- 
day, shooting past Craig-gillian, still glowed on the! gean, and, when her household business was accom- 
shrubbery-cliffs, and tinted the light mists which, in slow| plished, found no smal! delight in listening to the family 
and graceful convolutions, played around them. Groups| history, with which Aunt Margaret would graciously 
of cattle were reposing under these rocks; some goats| entertain her, as they sat together knitting, or spinning, 
were still browsing on their summits; the cotter’s chil-|or winding; till evening brought her reading or her 
dren, who had ventured to wade across the shallow suin-| music, or the weekly epistle to Eleenalin—and twilight, 
mer stream, were gathering dlaeberries and wild rasps! her enchanted reveries by the durn-side, where she would 
in their recesses, and all their echoes were alive and) saunter till summoned to supper by the halloo of Craig- 


joyous with the bleating of kids, the imitative cries of | gillian ringing among the cliils. And often, in the lovely 


children, the shouts of the shepherd-boy, and the pic-| nights of the northern midsummer, which seem bat a 
turesque notes of cro-challin, Uilted by the milkmaids, as} softer day, would she again steal out, and wander by 
they wound down the glen from the evening fold. that haunted streain, till the morning-star trembled on 


“ How lovely! 


Glen-gillian!” exclaimed Flora, while tears of rapture} nightingale of Scotland, had admonished her of the 
swelled in her eyes; and Craig-gillian smiled in sympa-|long-fled hour of midnight. 
thy with her young enthusiasm. “ How delightful a Flora every day gained on the good will of her pro- 
picture of tranquillity and retreat—of rural plenty-——of) tectors and their numerous attendants. The Jon homme 
the pastoral life, in all its joys and elegance.” But Flora,| of Craig-gillian found something to admire in all she did, 
who, if not very wise, was at least very modest, only} and even Margaret sometimes smiled stiffly in approba- 
thought this. tion. Craig-gillian had the national taste for music and 
« And you are not afraid that these wild hills will hide} poetry ; and though he fancied that Flora often sung too 


slowly, he was very fond of her Gaelic 


how sweet is evening on the draes of! its bosom, and the sweet notes of the woodlark, the 


you from the world !” satd Craig-gillian, songs, as she 
“So sweetly romantic is the scene they bosom, that if} walked up the glen with him at sunrise, when he went 
here were the dear joved few, oh! how happy should [| to look at his young cattle. ‘Though neither himself nor 
be to forget all beyond these hills!” thought Flora; but | his sister cared much for reading, they respected Flora’s 
she said, “Oh, no! Iam not afraid,” and smiled. | taste, for it was also his who, in their eyes, was all good- 
It is very certain that, even in this commercial nation,| ness and perfection—the son, the benefactor, the pre- 
kindness, and love, and gratitude cannot be purchased.| server of the family of Craig-gillian. 
So small is the wages of female servants indistant places} “He is more my father than my child,” would the 
of the Highlands, that their parents furnish the greater | gray-haired man say, while his eyes glistened with ten- 
part of their clothing. In fact, the houses of country | derness and triumph ; and Flora would strive to recollect 
gentlemen may rather be called schools of manners and | the tall, grave lad, who used to call her bis little wife, 
duties, than situations of profitable service, in the com-| and contribute to all her childish pleasures from his own 
mon acceptation df the word. So cheaply are they main-| scanty means. 
tained, that every family swarms with female domestics;| A stranger, in the situation of Flora, would have 
and to a gentle stranger, nothing can be more pleasing found much to remark and to wonder at; but to her 
than the air of animated interest and respectful attach-| every thing appeared natural and proper. To hear that 
ment with which these kind-hearted beings approach the, the dairy had last night composed a satirical song on the 
guests of their masters; because nothing, surely, can be|shepherd awkwardly losing his brogues in the moss, 
more afflicting than the hireling sullenfless—the mien| when crossing the hill to visit his sweetheart—that a 
of conscious inferiority—the alacrity of sordid expecta-| young woman in the glen had made a dirge on her bro- 
tion, which, in other situations, excite our disgust, and| ther, lately drowned in crossing a swollen ford in the 
which would justify our contempt, did we not look deeper | pine forest—or that old Donald, who traveled the coun- 
for the true causes of consequences so humiliating, and | tries, had composed both the words and the music of an 
find pity taking place of scorn. exquisite lament on Major , who had lately fallen in 








And with this, they parted; and the next six miles 


In the patriarchal dwelling of Craig-gillian, there were | battle—filled her with neither contempt nor astonishment, 
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The song was probably lively and poignant; the dirge 
tender and beautiful; the /ament wild and plaintive, 
abounding in fine images, happy local allusions, and 
heart-rending bursts of impassioned grief, or overcoming 
tenderness. ‘These effusions swiftly spread from glen to 
glen, and were sung by Flora and all her compatriots, 
till something newer came out, to which they gave place ; 
unless superior excellence made them be treasured up 
among the celebrated lyric productions of this original 
people. 

A stranger might probably have been equally surprised 
to find the secondary kitchen of that “white house” 
continually crowded with an influx of wandering guests 
—persons who, to use the gentle phrase of Highianders, 
“traveled the countries.” ‘These wandering mendicants 

re generally decayed tenants, or scallags no longer fit 
for labour, whom a ruthless factor, or modern tacksman, 
has turned out of doors in their old After dispos- 
ing of their small remaining property, they literally 
“take up their beds and walk.” With a blanket or two, 
packed in their bag of sheepskin, or interwoven bents, 
they roam from farm to farm, and from glen to glen, re- 
maining a week in one place and a fortnight in another, 
as is found convenient. As they are mighty fetchers 
and carriers of news, songs, and tales, they are every 
where welcome. They arrive with blessings and em- 
braces in the kitchens of gentlemen, and depart with 
solid marks of ancient bountifulness. In the cottage of 
the tenant they are equally welcome. They eat with their 
hosts, make their beds in the warmest corner of the hut, 
amuse the elder part of the family with their legendary 
lore, and instruct the little children in the tales and 
rhymes of the country, and in the Lord’s prayer, and 
the creed. As their kindred are well known, their name 
and their blood almost sacred, they are treated with great 
respect, and addressed by the usual high-sounding appel- 
lation of beanusale, or duineusale, (lady o1 gentleman,) 
which the poorest Highlanders employ when they meet 
each other. These travellers, who naturally strive to ac- 
quire such accomplishments as may render them more 
acceptable to their hosts, are no contemptible substitutes 
for the ancient bards and senachies. There is a higher 
description of travellers, who possess nearly the same 


age, 


accomplishments, decayed gentlefolks, or their de:cend- | 
| . | 


ants, who are parlour-guests in great houses. These 
are generally females of very lofty pretensions, who, 
after remaining a long time in one house, are sent to the | 
next on horseback, with proper attendants. The habits | 
and poverty of the country, which send every gentleman | 
to the army, leave very many of these high- blooded, 
single sisters in the I: eilan Is; and it is not wonderful | 
that these unfortunate ladies have very tenacious recol- 
lections of the former splendour of their families, and a| 
with tale, and song, and 
anecdote, in which its grandeur is recorded. Let it 
be understood that these ladies do not “travel the 
they only visit their friends. Nor do they 
ever deign to enter the door of a tenant, unless he be | 
of their family, and evince, by presents of wool, or} 
cheese, or cloth, or a sheep, that he has a due sense of | 
the “honour her father’s dochter did him and his by | 
standing beneath his roof.” Persons unacquainted with | 
the habits of monarchical society, might feel a little | 
mortified to see such presents sometimes looked for with | 
mean avidity, did they not perceive that these exalted 
personages contrive to indemnify their pride by the dig. 
nified scorn with which these humble offerings are ac- 
cepted, 

Flora Buchanan had been about two months in the 
family of Craig-gillian, when, on a fine day in July, all 
the people of the glen went to the neighbouring moss, 
with the exception of the ladies and the cazllach nan 
ceark (the henwife, a most important personage in High- 
land nursery tales) who was left to take care of the 
young children. After a very busy morning, Flora was 
congratulating herself on a quiet afternoon, spent in 
istening to the traditionary history of Dame Margaret, 
when, happening’ to approach a window which com. 
manded a view of the hills that bounded the head of the 
zien, she perceived men, women, and children, horses 
and dogs, all returning from the moss, shouting and hal- 
looing with tumultuous joy ; and a young lad running 
on before, who soon rushed into the house, exclaiming, 
« Hector! Hector! Major Hector is come home !” 


perfi et acqu ilatance every 


countries ;” 


—ran to the window, and again sat down—while Aunt 
Margaret applied her handkerchief to her eyes with great 
decorum. 

Young Craig-gillian entered with his father; and, 
when released from the arms of his aunt, he bowed to 
the beautiful girl, whose light and finely rounded figure, 
formed a striking contrast to the flat, perpendicular 
maiden, behind whom she screened herself. 

«“ An ill meeting to the fellow!” said Craig-gillian, in 
Gaelic, while he gave his son a good-humoured push to- 
wards Flora. “Is it you are to bring Low-country 
fashions to your father’s house !” 

Thus reproached, young Craig-gillian touched with 
his lip the glowing cheek of the stranger. “Is it pos- 
sible that you don’t know her?” cried Craig-gillian, 
laughing ; and Hector looked and looked again at the 
lovely girl, whose soft blue eyes—their liquid brightness 
subdued by the rich curls of silky brown hair through 
which they glanced—were, with bashful archness, turned 
on himself. He was trying to recollect every young 
lady he had left in the country, without remembering 
that it was twelve years since he had visited the country, 
when a sly wink from Craig-gillian called forth all the 
laughing dimples which lurked round the little mouth of 
Flora. 

“Is it possible !” cried Hector ;—« my old little wife! 
—and he pressed his lips to the dimpling mouth, which 
so sweetly revealed that his favourite plaything had 
grown up into this lovely young woman. 

“It is just your wife, it seems—but not so very old, I 
think,” said Craig-gillian, laughing ; while, covered with 
blushes, Flora flew to her chamber: and Hector began 
to express his astonishment at the marvellous change 
which twelve years had produced, scarcely able to per- 
suade himself that it was not something altogether out 
of the ordinary course of nature, which made the heart 
of a man palpitate at the touch of his “ little wife.” «A 
mere child!” said he. “ But surely you did not expect 
she was always to continue a child?” answered Craig- 
gillian. “Flora, my darling, come down stairs, and 
convince this unbeliever that you are not changed by the 
fairies.” 

Flora stood in the middle of her room, pressing her 
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service was spent in India ; and his attainments in orien- 
tal languages had rapidly and honourably advanced his 
fortune. After passing a few weeks at his paternal home, 
he intended to rejoin his regiment; though his father, 
who was growing old, earnestly wished him to settle in 
the country. “ We are still too poor to be happy,” 
would Hector reply, shaking his thoughtful head, and 
pvinting to the ruined home of his ancestors, and to the 
mean-looking huts of his people. “It is long since I 
thought myself rich enough,” said Cra g-gillian ; “ and 
if your son be like mine, you will think so too. So I'll 
just tell Aunt Margaret to look out for a wife for you, 
and have done with that India.” Hector replied only 
with a smile. 

High-spirited, polite, and generous, possessed of much 
latent though subdued enthusiasm ; and. above all, gifted 
with the first of Highland qualities—a warm heart— 
young Craig-gillian was not more the delight of his 
family than the pride of his dependants, to whom the 
rumour of his arrival had been a jubilee-trumpet. Crowds 
of poor people, from many distant places, hastened to 
congratulate the representative of an ancient and be- 
loved family ; and for every one Hector had a kindly 
welcome, and an overflowing shell. ‘There is something 
peculiarly pleasing in the air of interest which surrounds 
an amiable young man, born to fortune, when in the 
midst of those who have every thing to hope from his 
future goodness. The complacency of a being, whom 
riches have not yet rendered cold, selfish, and calculat- 
ing—who feels that he shall yet be powerful, and resolves 
to make that power the instrument of his benevolence— 
awakens a kindred feeling in every bosom; and Flora 
felt that no period of her life had been so happy as the 
three weeks Hector had spent at Craig-gillian. 

In the first week, he attended her in a visit to Eleena- 
lin; and the rest of the time had been devoted to re- 
ceiving visits from families in distant places of the coun- 
try, and to returning them. But now he remained 
mostly at home, spending his mornings on the hills, and 
his evenings in the bosom of that patriarchal: family, to 
whom his society gave new life, and in a new sense of 
enjoyment. Though habitually taciturn and reserved, 
he had now so much to tell, and to hear, and each party 











|to this stranger. 


}gown: 
| stranger comes to the house.” 





Flora reddened and trembled—sat down, and rose up 


hand against her bosom, and accusing herself of some- 
thing like coquetry in the airy reception she had given 
This, then, was that wonderful « Hec- 
tor,” that “good son,” to whom every thing she had 
seen, or heard, or performed, for the last two months, 
had the closest relation ; whose image was blended with 
jall her duties and ple asures—interwoven with the whole 
tissue of her life.“ He is certainly very plain looking, 
| thought Flora; “ swarthy, and lean, and sun-burnt ; and 
‘Tam sure I am not much better with this ugly stuff 
I am always sure to be ill dressed when any 


Though sorely tempted, Flora did not improve her 
dress. She hastened to obey the summons of Craig- 
gillian, and dealt out good things for a rustic festival in 
|honour of the welcome stranger. Him she found on the 
green plat before the door, which the Highlanders choose 
to call a rampar, surrounded by the scallags and sub- 
tenants of his father, and their wives and children. 
Every one of these contrived to be closely related to him. 
| One was his cho- alt ; another the cho-alt of his father, 
or grandfather, or aunt; a third claimed him as his gos- 
ti;* a fourth, was of the family ; a fifth, a name-sake ; 
a sixth, his name-son; and, at worst, he was their 
“ young master,” or “ Hector Craig-gillian.” 

“ Miss Buchanan,” said Hector, again secretly ad- 
miring the wonder- working hand of time, “ did you ever 
know a man so happy in a rich collection of relations? 
Hear how these ragged men, and old smoke-dried wo- 
men, with worsted petticoats hung round their shoulders, 
cho-alt me and gosti me. Kind old souls! Yet how 
much better do they look, than the miserable creatures 
I have seen tu-day—thanks to my good father !” 

The younger Craig-gillian was, at this period, upwards 
of thirty years of age. The time he had been in the 


* Gosti,a gossip. This tie, similar to that which is 
knowa in Ireland by the term gossi pred, is most zeal- 
ously adhered to in the Highlands. Besides the connec- 
tion formed between the parents of the child and the 
godfather, there is also a relation formed between the 
godfather and godmother. 





no longer. 
ease himself, poor fellow ? 
he pointed to the burn-side, whither Hector had followed 
Flora. 


listened with an air of interest so animated, that Flora 
was continually saying to herself, « Can this be the cold, 
grave Hector—that the stiff Aunt Margaret?” 

“Surely, Hector, you will not think of leaving us,” 
was the usual observation of Craig-gillian, at the end of 
every happy domestic evening; and Flora’s eyes so 
sweetly repeated—* Surely, Hector, you will not think 


” | of leaving us,’—that Hector gave up the grave shake 


of his ambitious head, and began to sigh most profound. 
ly, and to calculate the amount of his rents and half- 
pay, and the probability of increasing his resources even 
in the country. 

Regularly every morning, as soon as Flora had left 
the breakfast-table, did Hector receive a grave exhortation 
from his aunt on marriage, and settling in the country ; 
and, above all, on remembering the state of the Craig- 
gillian family. At first, Hector, with equal gravity, 
promised to send her home half a dozen yellow children 
from India; but at length he began to listen with more 


seriousness, and one day laughingly enquired—*« who 


she thought would have him?” Margaret’s eyes spar- 
kled with joyful alacrity, while she began thus—« Any 
lady in the countries might be proud to become the lady 


of Craig-gillian. But our family have so often got wives 


from the Altlarish family, and the Altlarish family have 
so often got wives from the family of Craig-gillian”— 
but here Hector snatched up his hat, recollecting an en- 
gagement. 

In the evening, Margaret communicated this piece of 
success to her brother, and ordered her horse to be got 
ready next morning to carry the news to Altlarish. 


“ Softly, sister,” said the sagacious Craig-gillian ; « Hec- 


tor has never said he will stay at home; yet the children 
have certainly got through the vaccine—that keeps him 
What think ye, if he has catched some dis- 
Look here, Margaret,” and 


Margaret received this hint with great dissatisfaction, 


and indignantly seplied—“ Don’t tell me, brother, that 
the only son of the Craig-gillian family would so demean 
| himself—and the girl is a good enough girl.” 


Craig- 
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| gravely said—* Craig-gillian’s wife will always be my 
niece ;’—yet she sighed to think of Miss Sibella Altla- 
" rish, the daughter of a real old catholic family, five feet 


‘tions were placed on Flora; and in a heart so good, 
' pride could not long resist the stirrings of better feelings. 


i Soest 


| old stories, takes a strong hold of the memory. About 
' fourteen years ago, when I was a rough boy at Bally- 
' ruag school, Norman and Flora were little solitary things, 


seach other as dearly. Both were my playthings, but 
| Flora was my pet. 
/ nuts and blaeberries, and necklaces of rowans, and more 
‘from pure affection ; for Flora loved me once.” 


: blushing. 


old stories,” replied Hector, with a look so emphatic, 
‘that Flora began to pull the golden cinque-foil from the 


‘gather nuts in Glen-gillian. 


like digressions. J showed you all my lost treasures, and 


' guished breed. 


' employ to keep my good son near me in my old days. 
> Flora isa good girl, and the child of an honest man, and 
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gillian shrugzed up his shoulders. Flora was, at best, 
of mixed blood; besides, though lovely and elegantly 
formed, her figure had been thrown in a smaller and 
softer mould than suited Craig-gillian’s ideas of beauty. 
Now, the family of Craig-gillian had long been remark- 
able for tall, stout, fine-looking sons and Amazonian 
daughters ; and in common with many Highland fami- 
lies, they were not a little vain of the distinction, and 
consequently anxious enough to keep up this distin- 
«“ Yet blood is thicker than water, Mar- 
garet,” said the thoughtful Craig-gillian,—« and all the 
water in the sea could not wash our blood from hers. 
But I grant what you say is right, too; though I shall 
be thankful to my God for whatsoever means He may 


that is a good ancestry, sister Margaret.” 
Margaret allowed this. She wiped her eyes, and 


ten inches in height, with the largest bone and the long- 
est, yellow-reddish hair in the countries. The pride of 
old Craig-gillian was also in Miss Sibella; but his affec- 


Unconscious of this important conversation, Hector 
had joined Flora in her customary twilight walk. 

«Miss Buchanan,” said he, “ shall I tell you the his- 
tory of these three solitary elms on that peninsula ?”. 

«If you please,” replied Flora. 

«’Tis an old story,” said Hector; “ and, like other 


almost as wild as the twin fawns of the roe, and loving 


Many a kiss she gave me then for 


“T don’t like digressions,” said Flora, laughing and 


visit them, and Hector was still by her side. Sometimes 
he recalled little traits of school-day friendship; and 


them the more, 

These twilight conversations—gay, tender, poetical, 
and sometimes verging on love—became at lust so in- 
teresting, that Flora, in great alarm, resolved to give up 
her evening rambles “till Hector should leave the coun- 
try—till Hector has left the country!” Flora sighe 
deeply to the anticipated blankness of that period.— 
Craig-gillian and aunt Margaret had many of his vir- 
tues; but they wanted his spirit—his youth, and his 
accomplished mind: Flora might have added—the cap- 
tivations of that dawning passion which threw a charm 
around his manners which her heart was unable to re- 
sist. She now indulged long reveries on those happy 
days when Hector, at eighteen, had been all protecting 
love, and herself, at five, all innocent fondness. “ Sue- 
ceeding life has no days like these !”" sighed Flora. 

The jokes Craig-gillian was continually passing on 


now become intolerable ; and the hopeless attempt to 
smile was often followed by showers of secret tears, the 
source of which Flora did not dare to trace. 

As soon as Flora gave up her twilight walks, Hector 
became an early riser, diligently; attending her and his 
father in their usual morning rambles over the farm, and 
professing to feel great benefit and delight from these 
early excursions. “I see you farmers have many plea- 
sures we lazy folks know nothing about,” said Hector, 
gently drawing the hand of Flora within his arm, and 
following his father through a beautiful glade, while the 
morning star still trembled in the purpling sky, and the 
hoarse call of the corn craik, issuing from the dew- 
drenched grass, awoke the songs of the lark and the 
blackbird. 

« But you will find them all out, by-and-by,” replied 
Craig-gillian, (who had found a new subject for his jests, 


painful,) “if you will only stay at home, and take 
Flora for your teacher.” 
On this morning, Flora happened to find a little help- 





“ But digressions—such digressions are the charm of 


crevices of the rocks, which impended over the path ; 
and he resumed.—*“ One fine autumnal day—I shall 
never forget it—succeeding life has no days like that !— 
I was permitted to carry these babes of the wood to 
How proud and how care- 
ful was I, leading forward the borrowed horse, (on which 
they were slung, like gipsy children, in opposite panniers, ) 
while Hugh Piper brought up the rear-guard. Flora 
clapped her little dimpled hands, exclaiming—* Happy 
day! happy day! going with Hector to Glen-gillian !’ ” 

Flora again coloured, and smiled, and pulled another 
tuft of wild flowers. 

“ Glen-gillian was not then Hector’s father’s ; but the 
old shepherd and the cadliachnan-ceark kindly enter- 
tained Hector’s guests. She took a little barley-meal 
from a bag of sheepskin, and made us cakes, and toasted 
them against a stone, and roasted eggs and potatoes in 
the ashes, and gave us the milk of her two ewes. Flora, 
I have since been at princely banquets!—but you don’t 


the ruined home of my fathers. Doubtless, you neither 
cared nor understood; but I was silly enough to be 
pleased : I am so still! The person who possessed Glen- 
gillian was planting that hill. I got some plants from 
the servants, and we planted these three elms. This, in 
the middle, is Flora’s ; for her manly little brother said, 
as they grew up, Hector’s and Norman’s would shelter 
hers. Flora! I have been in the farthest land the sun 
shines on; and I have visited many a lovely scene,— 
but these wild rocks—that wandering stream—those 
stunted trees—!”’ He paused, and then abruptly added 
— Durst I prefer a selfish prayer to heaven, it would be 
—that when my remaining years have been sweetened 
by the affections of a being gentle as Flora, they might 
wave over my grave !” 

He pressed the hand he had taken, and walked away ; 
while Flora’s eyes, glistening through tears of unmingled 
tenderness, followed his unequal steps. 

These three elms had acquired new interest with 


less leveret, which she accused her bloody minded com- | 
panion of having rendered an orphan. He denied the | 
charge ; but between them it was conveyed home to be 
nursed by Flora. When Craig-gillian entered the break- 
fast parlour, he saw the leveret nestling on Flora’s arm, 
close to her bosom; and his grave son on his knees ca- 
ressing it, as if to atone for the injury he had caused it. 
Both rose in manifest confusion, while Flora exclaimed, 
“ T can’t think where I have laid my keys.” 

Craig-gillian broke out into a long, deliberate, and as 
Flora thought, a very provoking and ill-timed fit of 
laughter, and then said, “ Girls, when they first fall in 
love, are always losing the keys.” 
“In love!” cried Flora, faintly, while she eagerly | 
looked for the keys, affected to smile, and held away her | 
head to conceal the throbbing bosom, and the deep and | 
varying colour. | 
« Aye, as you with our friend Hector, for instance.” | 
«“ Oh! Craig-gillian,” cried Flora, involuntarily clasp- | 
ing her hands, with a look at once supplicating and in-| 
dignant. | 
“ Or else you are a very ungrateful girl, for even blind | 
Finlay can see he is dying in love with you.” | 
“ Father!” cried Hector, smiling and colouring. 

«“ Well, son? I suppose you won’t deny it. So, Flora, | 
my darling, get in love with him as fast as ever you can 
—and out again; for, though courtship, as I am told, is 
very pleasant to lovers, it is not so comfortable to other 
people, particularly when the keys are lost, and they | 
hungry for breakfast. J’il leave Hector to help you to | 
find them: and see if you can be clever enough to earn 
the smart gown I am to bring from the fair, by per-| 
suading him to stay at home and nurse leverets.”’ Craig- 
gillian walked out and mounted his horse, resolving to 
breakfast elsewhere. ‘ 

“ Flora! my dearest Flora!” said Hector, “ you must 
forgive my father ; you know he is a mighty joker.” | 
“ O, yes!” replied Flora, trembling and weeping, and | 
attempting to withdraw. 

« And you will follow his injunction, also—the first 
part, at least—will you not, dear lovely creature, and 





| 








Flora. Another, and another evening, she returned to 





make me the happiest and most grateful of men?” 


sometimes his confidence won on hers, and she talked of in rapture, folded her to his bosom. 
those she loved, and felt that at such moments she loved and expressions of endearment, betrayed the extent of 


his son and the formidable Miss Sibella Altlarish, were | 


as embarrassing as Miss Sibella, though by no means so | 
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| « Oh, yes!” sighed the bewildered Flora, while a 
tender smile played upon her agitated features. Hector, 
His wild thanks, 


the promise she had made; but she felt no wish to take 
it back. She burst into another flood of tears, but they 
|fellon the bosom of Hector. “ Craig-gillian has been 
'strangely cruel to me,” whispered she ; *“ but kind, also 
j—very, very kind!” 

| In the course of the day, Flora recovered at least the 
|semblance of composure, and made a point of finding 
|her keys; and when the good old father returned in the 
evening, they were ostentatiously, though silently dis- 
|played. But Craig-gillian perceived them not—he saw 
only the sweet bashful glance of Flora, shrinking be- 
neath the affectionate gaze of his son. His servant 
followed him into the parlour with the new gown. When 
the man had withdrawn, he folded it down gaily, en- 
‘quiring if Flora had earned it. 

| “If she has not, I have for her,’ said Hector; «I 
have prevailed with her to /e¢ me remain.” 

Craig-gillian threw the cloth around them, and drew 
them towards him; they fell at his feet; he leaned his 
silvered head on their shoulders; then clasping their 
| united hands within his own, pressed them to his bosom. 
\* Be to her such a husband as you have been a son,” 
said he ; “ and oh, Flora! remember, that if ever man 
‘deserved the blessing of a good wife, it is my Hector.” 

«“ And he has obtained that first of blessings !”’ ex- 
\clain:ed the enraptured lover, pressing his lips to the 
ipale cheek of his bride. 
| Aunt Margaret next paid her compliments, applied a 
handkerchief to her own eyes, and conducted Flora to 
jher chamber with great decorum. How relieved would 
ithe feminine heart of Flora have been, could she have 
thrown herself on the maternal bosom of the lady, or old 
| Moome—there to have sobbed away the overwhelming 
fears and tumultuous joys which alternately swayed her 
mind: though not even to them could she have revealed 
the first enchantments of that blissful tenderness which 
glowed on her cheek—panted in her bosom—and thrilled 
with rapturous sensation through every nerve of her 
frame. 

“That he should think of me!” she sobbed out; 
“that Hector—so admired—so beloved—to think of 
poor orphan me! My heart is too narrow for its happi- 

” 
ness, 

Love—even the first love of a female bosom—is a 
feeble sentiment, compared with the passion which Flora 
now cherished—combined as it was with respect, esteem 
—-pride in the talents and in the virtues of her lover— 


| 
| 
| 


|an admiration which regarded him as the first of human 


beings, and a gratitude which felt him to be the best of 
men, 

The necessary arrangements for remaining at home 
were now gladly made. Hector willingly agreed to give 
up his commission ; and Flora gave him all she had to 
bestow, and all he now coveted—herself. 

Flora was married at Eleenalin; and when Hugh 
had attended her home, in spite of every entreaty and 
remonstrance, he instantly returned to his lady. ‘Thank 
God,” said he, looking back from Craig-gillian on the 
sweet retreat it enclosed; “thank God, there is one care 
off my mind. Were the other one as well settled, this 
world has no griefs for me.” 

When he came home, he entered the parlour, where 
Moome sat with her lady. “Unah Macalbin,” said he. 

“ Well, dear,” was the reply. 

«“ Did not I, here where I stand, make the hay, reap 
the barley, cut the peas, mend the thatch, cut sticks for 
a new roof to the cow-house, caulk the boats, mend the 
nets, make new hooks, build up the garden wall, tan 
Maclolhan’s hide and make yourself brogues, make a 
new ladder to the hen-roost, and help yourself to make 
potato-starch and candles ?” 

« That you did, dear, I’1] swear for you.” 

“ Did I not dig rue and lily-roots for your dyeing, and 
gather as much lichens and heather as would dye all the 
cloth in the countries, and make you plenty of fern- 
ashes ; and when the lady herself would be saying, ‘ my 
poor Hugh, you will kill yourself—work less hard, I 
command you,’ did I not say, ‘never mind, I'll have a 
good play for this before Christmas ?’ ” 

“Son of my brother, that you did,” said Moome, in 
Gaelic, and lost in astonishment. 
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Hugh twirled round his bonnet, and betrayed many} with her by whom it was inspired. This strong 
symptoms of confusion and anxiety. “ Well, seeing all| tender regard, unlike the transient sentiment of pre- 
is done my poor hands can do, and that black Archy is| ference, inspired by the possession of some fashionable 


to come twice every week to see what is needed, if the 
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rvccomplishment, or by = beautiful idol of passing ad- 


lady would have no objections int pra Id make a sar miration, was formed to resist time, absence, and the 


out for a few days to see how the boy is liking it, ¢ 

these stockings 

any rate, and your own specté icle wanting a new eye. ' 
“ Och, God himself bless you for a true-hearted cratur, i! 

and a kind,” cried Moome; 

Yes, go, dear—go, in God’s own name. 


The lady could not, indeed, refuse this hard-earned) the rapture of being beloved ; 


you knit for his boots must be sent at| worthiness in its object. 
}ment could be yielded to duty and to reason; but reason 
nor duty could never fill up the gloomy aching void left | “ One other night to misery, 
“refuse you, she cannot.) in the heart it had occupied and blessed. To him it had | the duties of man—to cares and sufferings !” 
| hitherto been happiness to love, even without aspiring to | 
but the greatness of his | Leary prepared his coffee, tremblingly approached the 


decay of beauty, and was only 


The sacrifice of this attach- 


to be subdued by un-| 


7 = 
and jassisted him to his couch, and withdrew. For a moment 


‘this information seemed a new wretchedness ; and Nor. 
man, surprised at his own sensations, with a degree of 
)self-contempt, felt that he had still been the dupe of q 
wild, unaccountable hope. This consummation of fate. 
was, on the whole, salutary; and, after a few hours of 
exquisite suffering, he brought his mind to the contem. 
|plation of Monimia, the wife of Sir Archibald Gordon, 
sighed he, “ then back to 


” 


He rose with the sun of the next morning ; and, while 


indulgence—earned by exertions impossible to every | misfortune, by discovering the extent of his hopes, dis-| little desk which contained what had once been more 


thing but attachment like that of the piper’s. 
mentioned the great distance and consequent fatigue. | 
«“T will easily get a cast in some boat going from the| 
Inishone,” said Hugh; who, 
ing her consent, obviated every difficulty ; * after 
that, it will only be a walk to me.” | 

« And a namely walker you was, in your own day,” 
added Moome: “and many is the wild dream I had of 
him, of late, and of her, I fear, forgotten us 
and ours. But Hugh, you going, you 
will take her the pearls 7” 

« That I will! God forgive us for blaming her; for 
no doubt a lady like her has many things to mind, more 
than the like of us.” 


isles for salt or in obtain-| 


had 


who has, 


dear, since are 


In a considerable stream, which flowed round the 
height on which stood the castle, pearls were found ; 
and many of these Hugh had fished and treasured up 


in an old stocking, that 
them to Monimia—that 
never wrote—and, perhaps, never thought of any thing 
The lady represented the great improba- 
Montague ; but Moome’s 
ideas of geography not accurate 
of Lady Augusta; and Hugh secretly thought—« What 
if I should follow s when J am out; 
her the lady’s, Mrs. 
compliments—I will see her servant, at any 
little Mary .’ So both that « 
” the pearls should be taken. 

“ But sure you would not a lady like 
said the notable Moome, 
have . 


h, who almost idolised the 


Moome might one day present | 

Monimia who never exame— 
in Eleenalin. 
bility of his mecting with Mrs. 
were quite so as those 
give 
Hector Monro’s 
rate, and 
with the 


ona fe w mil 
and Moome’s, and 
gently insisted, 
lady’s leave 


gern her with 


your old stocking,” 
“ God help me, 

I 
replicd Hug 


despaired of ever being able 


what sense about what a lady 
would require,” 
sagacity and politeness he 
to attain. “'l’o be ', you never lived in the family,” 
said Moome, smiling « Little 
right I had to be proud, considering _ advantages ; few 


sure 


with harmless vanity. 


of my day had the like. But Hugh, dear, now you are 
going among strangers, have done — your awkward- 
ness; behave proper, and be a credit to your name—for | 


I know you are a good cratur. Both were good, were 
affectionate creatures. All night long did they sit up 
preparing for the journey ; in the morning Hugh got a| 
packet from the lady; he next morning went to Craig- 
gillian, and then set out for the island of ‘Tiree, from| 


whence he found a boat going to Ireland. 


But she played also the fallacy of this sentiment. 


| brilliant event of his obscure life. 


After being] ing heart. 


Instead of 
resting satisfied in the silent adoration of unrivaled 
charms and virtues, even during the first glow of pas- 
sionate admiration, his quiet, contemplative, and domes- 


tic mind, stretching beyond the fleeting period of a} ‘the bay of Lochuan. 


|Moome spinning with her distaff in its porch. 


| precious than a prince’s ransom. 


The first thing he 
met was a drawing of the cottage of Eleenalin, and old 
It had 
j been sketched by Monimia, while she sat in her skiff in 
He recollected how earnestly he 


brilliant youth, perce eived in Monimia a creature formed | had hung over her while executing this drawing—how 
to dignify and sweeten every stage of life—to enliven ‘carefully he had cut her pencil—and how happy the 
solitude,—and to embellish soc iety,—to share his coun- | possession of the picture had made him. “TI must keep 


sels, as well as to refine his pleasures, —to be the com-/ this for her dear old sake it represents,’ 


panion of his understanding, as well as the object of his | 
admiration and tenderness. 
gined the perfection of female excellence—a character 


soft, yet firm—just, though indulgent; which exhibited | Highland air. 
‘the rare union of amiable affections and an enlightened | though often checked, 


understanding, and the still rarer combination of grace- 


In her he had fondly ima- | 


’ thought he, glad 
of this excuse to comply with a secret inclination, 
Among some manuscript music, he had found a song in the 


handwriting of Monimia, which was adapted to a fine 


These circumstances, and an idea which, 
still recurred, gave it infinite value 
with Norman, and he indulged himself with perusing it 


ful accomplishments, perpetually relieving those serious | for the last time. 


duties, whose place they were never permitted to usurp. 

His acquaintance with Monimia was besides the most 
During that short 
year, he had thought, and felt, and enjoyed more than 
in all those which had preceded it: it was the era of a 
new existence, the date of all his hopes and projects ; 


and that existence was now annihilated; an insuperable | 
barrier was placed between him and the accomplishment | 


of those hopes, 
With the feelings of misery, despair, and forlornness, 
in which the first weeks of his illness were passed, (and 





jhe had collected to the flames, 
which indeed constituted that illness,) a gentler sensa- | 


Though Norman durst no longer think that the verses 
he read were of private interpretation, he continued to 
gaze on the characters in which they were traced, lost 
to the consciousness of every surrounding object. 

“If you would suffer me to put the least drop in it,” 
said Leary, stirring up the coffee, he had scalded his 
fingers in preparing it; “it would take off the rawness 
of this con/d morning. But sure the candle you were 
in such haste for, is burnt to the socket.” This remark 
recalled Norman to recollection. He held the papers 
snatched them back by 
an involuntary impulse, and sighed as they lay a heap 


tion of soft regret was often mingled, and a modest con- | of ashes. L eary, who was a very shrewd fellow, watched 


sciousness of worth made him sometimes sigh, “ Oh, 
may she never feel how happy we might have been !” 
About this time letters from Eleenalin, announcing 


| 
| 


the happy establishment of Flora, proved more exhila-| 
rating to his dejected spirits, than all the cordials pre- | 


,seribed by the skill of his physicians, and administered | 
On the evening of that! 


by the atlection of Pat Leary. 
day on which he received these letters, he went, for the 
first time, to breathe the fresh air at the door of his tent. 
How reviving, after sickness, is the first sight of the blue 
heavens, the green earth, and the first breath of that 
mild breeze which seems the spirit of returning health ! 
For a.moment Norman forgot his sorrows; and when 
Drummond came hastily forward, exclaiming, “ Moore ! 
Moore is come to review us!” he felt that something 
still had power to impel the languid pulses of his droop- 
After congratulating Norman on his amended 


a day and a night at sea, he landed in Loch-Foyle, and} looks, Captain Drummond more leisurely informed him, 


becan to cross the island on foot. 


While the piper is plodding his solitary way towards| a grand military spectacle 
we shall return to the sick couch) the illustrious soldier he had mentioned was to be pre- 


the south of Ireland, 


Norman. 


The information Captain Drummond had | sent. 


that before the army assembled there went into quarters, 
was to be exhibited, at which 


added he; 


“ You must make haste to be well,” 


so thoughtlessly given, struck on his heart like a thun-|“ I would break my heart if you were not to see him. 


derbolt, drying up the springs of existence, and, 
single moment, blasting 
lived but in his hopes. 
active imagination, 
reality, that he the sober certainty 
of moderate happiness, to pursue for a season those 
phantoms of enchantment which, like the gay pictures 
in a summer’s cloud, vanish with the gleam of sunshine 
by which they are created. 

The loss of Monimia was an evil which he often con- 
templated, and which, indeed, he sometimes fancied ar-| 
rived. But, in dreadful paroxysms of the deepest despair, 
he now felt the immeasurable distance which lies be- 
tween the fear of abandonment and the overpowering 
conviction that hope is for ever shut out. 

The attachment of Norman originating in enthusi- 
astic admiration, and the purest feelings of youthful love, 
had gradually grown up in solitude, harmonising with 
every soft affection of his happy nature, and cemented 
by entire sympathy in tastes, in talents, and in virtues, 


every hope. 


The 


too often abandoned 


| 
| 





a| For my own part, I could fall down and worship him ; 
lie had hitherto} a Scotsman, too ;—we are all citizens of the world, you 
illusions of a glowing and| know, but we are men of Scotland. 
so far excceded tame, cold, joyless) you if you did not feel that distinction.”—« Then con- 


I would not love 


tinue to love me, for I do feel it; and your admiration 
of our illustrious countrymen can never outstrip mine.” 

Drummond contrived to send Leary away; and then 
proceeded. “I have a better reason for loving you; I 
have the comfort of pouring out upon you all my own 
vexations. People have hitherto talked of the obstinacy 
f a mule—but the obstinacy of a man who was so long 
a subaltern that he is unfit for a field-officer, and yet was 
made one—so long a bachelor that he is unfit for a hus- 
band, yet became one—so long a father, that he knows 
not how to part with his rights to a son-in-law—beat it 
all to nothing. The unreasonable old man talks of send- 
ing Mary home to the Highlands. Do advise me to run 
away with her. Gordon has set us a good example.” 
Norman complained of sudden faintness, and his frank 
friend apologised for occupying his attention so much, 


| 


| would advise you not to sigh so deeply, 


this scene with much interest, while he pretended to be 
busy with his own affairs. “If I might make donld,1 
” said he; “ my 
mother, poor soul! used to say, every sigh makes a drop 
of blood fall from the heart. Now, it stands to rason, 
that a heart always bleeding should never be whole.” 
Norman tried to reward the kindness of Pat with a 
cheerful smile, yet that smile seemed in mockery of 
gaiety. 

But his small success in recovering tranquillity did 
not relax his efforts. He busied himself all the morn- 
ing in writing to Eleenalin and Glen-gillian, and after- 
ward encouraged the jokes of Leary, who knew very 
well when it was proper to speak, though he sometimes 
forgot when it was proper to have done speaking. From 


the familiar histories of Leary, as well as from personal 


observation, Norman gathered many particulars respect- 
ing the fine country he now inhabited, which were very 
interesting to his feelings, though most afflicting to his 
heart. And in Ireland he continued to find many sub- 
jects of amazement and regret, and of silent unavailing 
pity. 

Meanwhile, time and resolution gradually advanced 
his recovery. He had a strong desire to see the hero of 
his imagination, and this wish almost accomplished it- 
self. Every soldier looked forward with impatience for 
that day which was to invest him with a kind of reflect- 
ed importance. At length it arrived ; and the officers, 
zealous for the honour of their respective corps, led theit 
soldiers to the field with mingled pride and trembling. 

The troops for thirty miles round had assembled in 
one spot, and an immense crowd of spectators were col- 
lected to witness this magnificent “ rehearsal of mur- 
der.” On every side a gay throng wooed the eye of 
Norman, who sighed at the recollection of the enthusi- 
asm this splendid array would have inspired before 


«“ Thought had destroyed his paradise,” 


The general officers had not yet entered the field, and 
his eye carelessly wandered from one group to another. 
Dismissing the cares with the business of life, the holi- 
day-face of every light-hearted Irishman was brightened 
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that | mitted, now tremblingly approached ; and when about to 
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oment “re ‘ P ei ; 
fugitive ; and so powerful is the habit of obedience, 





INon with animation and smiles, and the bosom of Norman 
ree of J caught the kindly influence; for the social principle still the dog at first obeyed the call. lead it away, began to apologise to his master, while the 
e of a * flourished there, and a gleam of sunshine was sufficient} But this was, to Luath, a day of adventures ; for at gentlemen around joined in admiration of the far-famed 
f fate » to revive its drooping blossoms. The scene he beheld | the next step he met Mary Fitzconnal, who had for a Suwaroff. “Is Luath he is called,” said the child, 
urs of > was one in which all ranks had a common interest—for | moment lost her party. Luath speedily recollected his} who caressed her old friend ; “ Mr. Macalbin’s Luath.”’ 
ontem. who so debased as not to share ii the glory of his coun- | play mate, and their Joy at meeting was mutual and fer-| ‘I'he presence of Monimia bridled the fierce anger of 
jordon, > try, and who so exalted as not to feel that his highest | vent. Again Luath forgot his keeper, he ran back to- | Sir Archibald, and subdued the resentment of Norman ; 
ack to hoast is to be called her son! The eye of Norman, fol- | wards his master ; Mary bounded after him, and with abut when the dog was again to be led away, the latter 
© lowing the dissipation of his mind, wandered from the scream of surprise and transport clasped the knees of | snatched the chain from the servant, and calling to a lad, 
. while dignified military chief to the humble patriot—from the| Norman. He hung over this warm-hearted child in an | who stood at a small distance, placed it in his hand with 


od the [fantastic votary of fashion to the pale mechanic—or the | agony of tenderness, unable to answer all her fond and jan air of hauglity resolution, and said aloud, “ David, 
) sprightly maiden, who, having obtained an hour’s respite | hurried questions. Pat Leary at length reminded him | you will keep this dog, till [ claim him from you.” 


arty from toil, singled out from the close ranks the favoured how much such behaviour was at variance with the eti-| The pale check, quivering lip, and restless eye of 
nd old | military hero. | quette of the moment, and he gently tried to dismiss her.) Monimia now evinced, that the self-possession which she 
It had | Ina few minutes General Moore and his staff galloped | Surely you will come with me. My mother will be so enjoyed in the midst of thousands, to whom she felt in- 
kif’ in F into the field. It was not the portrait which fancy had/happy to see you; though you never answered my let- different, could be put to flight by the sudden view of a 


drawn that the anxious eye of Norman now contemplated, | ters, she will love me so for finding you out; and Luath | single object interesting to her affections. She saw the 


tly he q 
and for a moment deranged his ideas. But it was the | and Hugh—where is Hugh? Oh, we love you all in our |/Jooks which the angry rivals darted on each other, with 


er | first soldier of his country who stood before him, with | hearts! You must come to the ball. Sir Archibald will dreadful apprehension ; and as the only means of with- 
t keep that visible though subdued greatness, which so truly ibe there, but we don’t love him, with his ugly eyes; you drawing Sir Archibald, prevailed with herself to request 
>, glad fe shadowed forth the character of that illustrious indi-| used always to dance with my mother.” While Norman ‘that he would attend her to the carriage. He led her 
ation, vidual, who to a Roman spirit added an English listened to the prattle of the child, Leary exclaimed, away in triumph; the party followed, some speaking of 
in the heart. “I'll be hanged if there be not the lady you burnt the |the dog, some of the lady, and some of the young soldier, 
a fine ' The mind of Norman was again kindled by the | other morning ; her picture it was I mane.” Monimia was | who was again left alone and hopeless. 
vhich, [sparkles of his original enthusiasm, agreeably absorbed | seeking her little charge, somewhat astonished to sce her It was some hours before the mind of Norman emerged 
value [| in the complicated business of the day, when a splendid | conversing so intimately with a soldier. Something in from the tumultuous and bewildered state into which it 
ing it J open carriage was seen advancing beyond the opposite | the figure, and in the air of the head which bended over had been thrown by the late abrupt interview. He had 
line, Sir Archibald Gordon galloped up to meet it. ‘The | Mary, attracted her attention. She advanced as rapidly then seen Monimia! She was probably in his neigh- 
verses line broke—the party alighted—and Monimia was en-/as her trembling limbs could bear her; she stood oppo- bourhood ; he might again see her; she was still un- 


| 
ned to PE. closed in the centre. Ah! it was no delusion! It was | site to Norman, Luath was fawning at her feet. “Can! married, and looked as if—Norman durst not define that 


|, lost the Monimia Norman had loved and lost, who now un- jit be possible ?’ He looked up and saw the hand invo- look. This, however, was but the bright side of the 
consciously passed him so closely, that her robe brushed | luntarily stretched towards him in eager transport, and picture. He had been rescued from the torpor of settled 
n it,” his clothes ; while his palpitating heart still confessed her the lovely blushing countenance, beaming with its despair, only to be agitated by the fluctuations of hope, 


d his ' undiminished power. wonted sweetness, sensibility, and open-hearted kindness. /and the still worse tortures of suspense, or that bitter 
Monimia was now accompanied by a numerous party | It was the Monimia of Glenalbin, the Monimia he loved! feeling which followed the comparison of their relative 


wness 

were [Mm of ladies; she leaned on the arm of an officer, and in her/« Can it be possible!” she again exclaimed ; “ is Lady |situations; she great, powerful, and distinguished— 
mark hand led Mary Fitzconnal. The party halted a few| Augusta well? Ah, why do I see you thus!” With the himself poor, insulted, and unknown, without a place in 
a pers paces from the spot on which Norman was standing, | succeeding moment the colour faded from her cheeks ; society, or a name he could claim as his own. This last 
ck by resting on bis arms. In compliment to the day, or/|she felt all the delicacies of her situation, and taking the humiliating consideration perpetually banished the wild 
heap [Me rather to the officers, the ladies wore a sort of military | hand of Mary, attempted to go away before one of her schemes he was ever forming of seeing her but once, 
tched costume ; Monimia alone preserved the habit and delicacy | questions had been answered. “ The lady is now quite and confessing his presumptuous love and merited un- 
to he of her sex. She appeared like the gallant Henry IV.| well,” said Norman at length, “and [ am—but this is no’ happiness. 

uli, | surrounded by his decorated courtiers, conspicuous only | place.”—“ Oh, no! this is no place,” added Monimia, When the review was ended, he sought Pat Leary, 
“ my by superior beauty and majesty. Yet, as a tribute to|and they both looked hastily round on every hand: and |and heard the disastrous story of Fitzconnal. It was a 
drop national valour, she wore the bonnet of Scotland—a | when theic eyes met, she regarded him with a look of tale, to which Irish annals afford but too many parallels, 
ason, golden button fastened a plume of snowy feathers among | tenderness so anxious, of pity so soft! and moved ofa people treated as slaves, and punished because they 
ole.” its velvet folds—a golden brooch fastened the mantilla of| forward slowly and reluctantly. “ If I might make so then ceased to act like men. Several individuals of this 


ith a _ plaid silk above her white dress—and that silk was the | bould, my lady, as to ax if this young miss’s name is/| misled and unfortunate family, had terminated a tumul- 

ry of checker of Clan-albin. i } {not Fitzconnal ?” said Leary; and Monimia, turning tuous life by a violent death; but the father of Mary 
Monimia appeared more gay, more brilliantly beautiful round, replied in the affirmative, and eagerly enquired if had been exiled to Ge rmany, and was now supposed to 

v did than Norman had ever beheld her. The soft invidious|he knew any thing of her relations? “ Perhaps I do, be living somewhere in France. 

’ bashfulness which used to steal over her features in the | and perhaps I do not,” answered Pat Leary ; “ but there Next day Leary was summoned to attend Lady Gor- 


norn- 
after- solitudes of Glenalbin, was exchanged for that decided |comes a gentleman that should, for he was at the burn- don, who deemed it necessary to hear the amount of his 
very air of high fashion which enabled her to converse and to|ing of her father’s house.” This was Sir Archibald information, as the best mode of preventing it from being 
times [smile with her companions with blushing dignity, as if|Gordon, who advanced, pale with anger, while his aunt/ more diffuse than she wished. 
From her proper sphere were here, where every eye was fixed | followed, as fast as excessive embonpoint and a military This message was no sooner received, than Leary, 
sonal upon her, |riding habit would permit. A single glance of her ex-| proud to have something to communicate, hastened to 
pect: It is scarcely possible to imagine situations more op- | perienced eye sufficed to comprehend the whole scene. his former patient. “ Did you hear she sent for me, the 
very posite than those of Norman and Monimia on this event-| « Oh fie, fie, Mary, to trouble Mrs. Montague. But come, ould one it was? They are all entire living at the lodge; 
> his ful day. When he first beheld her, a joyous welcoming | my dear,” and she took the arm of Monimia, “the car- see ye, yonder down the shore, and across the bay.” 
sub- smile for a moment played over his emaciated features ; ‘riage is drawn up.” Norman perceived a gentleman’s seat about six miles off, 
iling but with the recollection of the succeeding minute he| «I have some hopes, madam,” faltered Monimia, “of which, at sunset, he often looked to as a beautiful fea- 
shrunk behind his companions, pale, spiritless, and Lro- | discovering the relations of my little Mary.” “Indeed!” \ture in the landscape. Leary hung on a few minutes, 
nced ken-hearted, and more in sorrow than in anger. Yet not | exclaimed Lady Gordon, secretly admiring what she and added, “If you had any word of any kind at all, I 
ro of for a moment could his eye wander from the lovely ob-| fancied a trick of the moment. « Ladies, ladies,” cried would be proud of bearing it.” “I have nothing to say,” 
d it- J ject, which fascinated to destroy. If she moved as if to Sir Archibald, «I shall be forced to remind you that the replied Norman, colouring, “but if your little country- 
e for approach towards the spot where he stood, the increased | men are under arms. Discoveries, of whatever kind, woman remembers me, give her my love.” 
flect- pulsation of his heart announced his proximity to the must be deferred for the present.” | In the evening, Norman wandered along the shore, 
icers, object which impelled all its movements. Once the soft} «Oh, tyrant!” smiled out Lady Gordon. ‘“ Well, my agitated by restless impatience for the return of Leary ; 
their melody of her voice fell on his ear, and recalled those | dear, we must just yield to military despotism.” he was accompanied by his dog. Gray twilight came 
or, sensations of rapturous delight, which can only be dis-| « A minute will tell all I have to tell,” said Leary :—| softly on, the wind rose with the increasing tide, and 
ad in tinctly recollected when they are renewed. |« Phelim Bourke, of his honour’s own regiment that was, heavy, though short showers of rain swept across the 
 col- | was her cousin-german, which need be no disparagement |sky. Heedless of the rain, he still walked on, starting 
mur- Norman had remained a considerable time in this/to her, nor to any lady in the whole kingdom, for better at every sound, and faneying every rock the advancing 
re of tantalising situation, when Luath, his wolf-dog, which blood is not in it, though he lies under the sea the day.” figure of Pat Leary. He was about two miles distant 
husi- he had lost more than a year before, suddenly sprang The countenance of Gordon became livid with mingled | from the camp, when he was suddenly alarmed by the 
upon him, loading him with caresses, and howling with rage and horror; his teeth almost chattered in his head i shrieks of a female. No sound could convey so quick 
extravagant joy. A chain which the animal dragged | yet at the very moment in which he felt the agonies of an impulse to the heart of Norman. He darted across a 
after him, showed that he had broken loose from con- |remorse for the fate of Bourke, it seemed as ff he would ledge of rocks which divided him from the spot whence 
finement. This meeting powerfully affected the heart of | willingly have consigned Leary to the same suffering. A the voice proceeded; and, by the remaining light, per- 
and Norman, and tears filled his eyes as he cordially returned numerous party were now attracted to this spot, and Lady |ceived Sir Archibald grasping a young woman in his 
ther. the kindness of his faithful friend. “ Poor Luath, you | Gordon found it impossible to get away; though Moni-| arms, while she wildly screamed and struggled to disen- 
holi- have not forgotten me,” said he, in a voice of soft re-;mia, who fancied every eye riveted on herself, was | gage herself. 
ened proach ; reproach that was unheeded. A servant, in the / equally anxious to be gone. «“ Call on your Bourke now, you devil,” said the in- 


livery of Sir Archibald Gordon, advanced to reclaim the| The man to whose charge the wolf-dog had been com- |toxicated ruffian, more bent on gratifying his diabolical 
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revenge than the fury he was pleased to call love. If 
any thing could have increased the just indignation of 
Norman, it was this brutal sarcasm ; and it required but 
a slight effort from a manly arm, nerved by a good cause, 
to extricate the trembling gil from her furious insulter, 
She fled precipitately, in the strong sense of personal 
danger, forgetting even him who came to her rescue ; 
and the baffled hero directed his rage, and the sword he 
disgraced, to the bosom of the unarmed and daring in- 
truder, With alertness peculiar to himself, Norman 
warded off the thrust, ull a second and a third attempt, 
at which the point of the sword entered his arm, com- 
pelied him to close with this hero, and to wrest a dan- 
gerous weapon from an arm sv unworthy of an honour- 
While they struggled together, the wolf-dog 
sprung at ihe throat of the baronet, and, but for the ac- 
tive generosity of Norman, another minute would for 
ever lave terminated his achievements in war ard gal- 
lantry. While Norman quieted the infuriated dog, Sir 
Archibald recovered his sword, and in the frenzy of re- 
venge, losing even the sense of personal danger, again 
attempted to lodge it in the body of his enemy. Again 
Norman caught the naked weapon, and dexterously 
wrenched it from the baronet, who fell on his knees as 
he struggled to retain it, and, in the fury of unmanly 
rage, applied his teeth to the presumptuous hand that 
arrested him. A deep blush stained the cheek of Nor- 
man, at an act so humiliating to the dignity of man. 
« Despicable coward !” cried he, “since nature has fur- 
nished you with fangs to defend your contemptible exist- 
ence, why should you disgrace the weapon of a man of 
honour ?”’ and he hurled the sword along the shore, where 
it shivered to pieces among the shingle. 

He then called his dog, bound a handkerchief round 
his bleeding arm, and departed. Advancing a little way, 
he overtook Dora Tracey, whose anxiety for her deliverer 
increased, as her personal fears abated. At one period, 
this girl had shown abundance of rustic coquetry in her 
behaviour to her great admirer, Sir Archibald, and her 
gallant lover, Phelim Bourke ; but from the death of the 
latter, the generusity of a female nature made her regard 
his destroyer with warm and unchangeable aversion. 
Norman kindly drew her arm within his own, and ofler- 
ed to convey her to the protection of her father. By 
the way, she informed him that she had been picking up 
shells on the beach for Miss Grant; darkness had come 
on before she was aware, and as she was hastening hoine- 
ward, Sir Archibald had overtaken her as he returned} 
from the lodge. 


able trust. 





feelings soon flowed in a more humanised channel, and 
he silently wrung the hand of her preserver ; for though 
language could stiongly express his hate, it sunk beneath 
the more powerful feeling of his gratitude. 


Norman, Drummond went in search of a surgeon. “1 
am truly ashamed of troubling you, sir, every time I 
bleed my finger,” said Norman, while the surgeon, in 
obedience to Drummond, uncovered the arm. “ A sword 
wound!” cried the other in surprise. “ Aye, don’t fail 
to mark that, I pray you,” said Captain Drummond ; 
“and all about it; how many inches below the elbow, 
how wide, and how deep, and all the rest of it. It won’t 
end here, I promise you.” 

Whie he still spoke, several gentlemen ran into the 
tent eagerly enquiring what had happened. “ Sir Archi- 
bald has come to the guard without hat or sword,” cried 
they, “ denouncing Macalbin and his dog. Here is the 
guard !” 

The surgeon-was permitted to finish his business be- 
fore the party seized their prisoner, who betrayed neither 
uneasiness nor embarrassment. To the numerous en- 
quiries of his acquaintance, he calmly but steadily re- 
plied, « I will leave Sir Archibald to tell his own story.” 
“ Pooh! never mind !” said one, piqued at the disappoint- 
ment of his curiosity, **let us go and finish oar game. 
There’s Dora ‘Tracey weeping without; it is only the 
second edition of Phelim Bourke.” The officers with- 
drew to interrogate Dora. 

When Tracey, his daughter, and Captain Drummond 
had seen Norman lodged in the apartment which had 
lately been occupied by Bourke, they went together to 
the house of Colonel Grant. The colonel was certainly 
very much grieved at the intelligence he received ; but 
it was his temper never to feel sorrow unaccompanied 
by anger, and he now cursed his daughter for wanting 
shells, Dora for gathering them, Sir Archibald for a 
brute, Norman for a hot-headed fool, and, finally, himself 
for the most unfortunate man that ever existed. The 
girls wept together; and Drummond and oid Tracey 
patiently waited till the first whirlwind of his wrath had 
blown over. 

In the midnight silence of his prison, Norman had 
abundant leisure to review his situation, and he did so 
without either fear or anxiety. 


in that innate sense of justice, which neither interest nor 
habit can banish from the bosom of man. 
The rapid flow of ideas in the mind of the solitary 





The guards were pacing their nightly rounds before 
Norman and his companion reached the camp, at the 
skirts of which they were met by Captain Drummond, 
Had the figure of Norman been easily mistaken, the 
deep shade which invested every object might have 


prisoner accorded ill with the lazy pace of time. When 
he had walked through his vast and dreary prison for about | 
an hour, he fancied the night very far advanced, and laid, | 
himself en the humid straw, (last used by the unfortu- 
nate Bourke,) to obtain a short repose. He at length 





prevented recognition, which he anxiously wished. But 
this was impossible, for his gay friend was at least as| 
desirous of making a discuvery as he was of passing me 
known, After a long whistle, he sung out, “ Oh ho, is 
it so!’—and then pompously repeated in French, from 
the celebrated letter of the corporal: “ Sentiment is 
nothing without love, and love is nothing without 
sentiment.” 

“[ was gathering shells for Miss Grant,” said Dora. 
« And Mr. Macalbin was helping you, no doubt,” added 
Drummond sarcastically ; “ but, as | presume you have 
done for the night, suppose you go away and leave me 
to convey him home. And look ye, there is old Tracey, 
and who knows if he approves of shell-gathering ?”’ 
Drummond laid his hand on the arm of Norman, as if 
to draw him away, but feeling it wet and seeing the 
handkerchief, he started back, exclaiming, “ Good God, 
what is the matter?” ‘This question was answered by 
Dora, who, throwing herself into the arms of her father, 
burst into tears, and in a few incoherent words, though 
of powerful interest to the heart of a parent, and a sol- 
dier, explained her adventure, or rather the part which 
Norman had taken in it. 

“And you have fought that brute? You are wound- 
ed?” cried Drummond; “ here is a tent, for God’s sake 
come hither.” “I have not fought, I am not wounded, 
compose yourself, my dear friend,” replied Norman, 
siniling at his warmth. With the vehement resentment 
of an honest, though untamed spirit, old Tracey poured 
forth curses, both loud and deep, on the brutal wretch 
who had insulted his child; but prone to kindness, his 





fell into a broken uneasy slumber, haunted by indistinct 
visions of Lady Augusta and Monimia; and of Hugh, 
whom he fancied he heard moaning in anguish, without 
the power of aiding. 

It was the real voice of the piper which fell on his | 
sleeping ear, and mingled with images of fancy. Poor | 
Hugh had taken advantage of the harvest-moon, to per- 
form on this day a double march, in order to gratify 
himself, and surprise his young friend. Hugh had 
walked nearly eighty miles, and when he reached the 
camp the midnight guard had been relieved. Forgetting 
previous fatigue, his spirits became uncommonly high, 
as the strengthening moonlight discovered the white 
tents in the distance, and with all the spring and alacrity 
of his cheery temper, he hastened on, concerting fond 
and jocular things which he intended to say to “ him.” 

The disappointment and anguish of this faithful 
creature, when he learned that Norman was in confine- 
ment, admits of no description; and his doleful wail-| 
ings as he sat on the broad stone steps of the prison, 
were so true to the genuine feelings of nature, that the 


Notwithstanding the remon-trances and entreaties of |uncle, Lord Glanville. 


In his late conduct he | 
felt nothing to regret, he trusted in his innocence, and |Monimia and the lonely islanders. 


to admit them, and in the next minute hugged the piper 
to his bosom, 

It was to the address of Miss Sinclair, that Monimiy 
owed her present residence in the family of her paterng 
In sending Monimia from the 
Highlands, that lady had the double motive of forwarj. 
ing her own design on Montague, and of thwarting the 
favourite scheme of her former patroness. She cop. 
trived to apprise the Glanville family of the suspected 
fortune, and the affair was concluded. Lord Glanville 
|felt it his duty to protect, and “ properly bring forward” 
his brother’s child; his lady made no material objec. 
tion, and very polite letters summoned Monimia 
England. 

The Wew Inns, as the house of Macpherson was 
called, was the post-office of Glenalbin, and of the sur. 
‘rounding country. No one was quicker at apprehending 
|an obscure hint than its owner; and when Lady Gor. 
don suggested the expediency of enclosing every letter 
addressed to Mrs. Montague under cover to Sir Archi. 
ibald, (by way of saving expense, as he represented a 
jborough,) Macpherson bowed very low. “I suppose 
poor Lady Augusta finds difficulty enough in living on 
her narrow income. So you may send any letters for 
her or her family in the same way, and I shall make Sir 
| Archibald return them with a frank. But this must on 
/no account be mentioned: I would not for the world 
hurt her feelings.” Macpherson bowed lower than be. 
|fore, and would have complimented her ladyship on her 
|delicate and considerate goodness ; but, though she some. 
|times submitted to temporise with her own conscience 
|herself, she resented similar freedom in others, and her 
jrising frown produced a silent acquiescence. “If your 
jladyship, before going, would just have the goodness to 
| mention the lease of Loanbane to his honour, as I paid 
ithe grassum, and in the hurry ” «TT shall not for 
| get,” interrupted Lady Gordon; “so good b’e, Duncan, 
j|look to your master’s interests till we return.” Mac. 
pherson began a fawning speech, but her ladyship seemed 
in haste. He bowed, as he slid backwards to the door, 
“ Sordid wretch!” exclaimed her ladyship; “and Gor. 
don is taking grassums, and letting his land for half its 
value. Well! patience.” 

Lady Gordon was too good a politician at once to pre- 
vent all correspondence between friends so devoted as 
The correspondence 
began with much animation; it became more irregular, 
and at last suddenly died away. Lady Augusta at length 
began to suspect that her highly gifted young friend was 
not superior to the usual caprice of her age; and Moni. 
mia, her woman’s heart torn with contending feelings, 
feared that her friend was but too wise, too firm, too 
exempt from human frailties herself to pardon them ia 
others. Jealous pride, and alarmed delicacy, were quickly 
roused to combat her lurking weaknesses. “Cruel Lady 
Augusta!” thought she, “I will take the lesson you set 
me. I will convince even you, that it was not necessary 
first to soothe me in my folly, and then to wean me from 
its indulgence. Since you think it proper that the hope 
you once encouraged should now be renounced, shall I 
be mean enough to feel any difficulty in tearing it from 
my heart 1” 

Monimia tried to combat her luckless partiality ; but, 
unhappily, more in the irritability of pride than the 
strength of wisdom ; and, in the meantime, she resolved, 
at least, to act as if she no longer remembered that spot, 
and those beings that engrossed all her affections, 

Lord Glanville was a fourth-rate politician, of first- 
rate pretensions and activity—a sort of constitutional 
activity, become morbid from the continual stimulus of 
hope, and the pain of disappointment; for his lordship 
was at this time in opposition. His party possessed an 
overflow of talent, with a plentiful lack of numbers; 
and with them the measure of his value was exactly his 
borough, his personal vote, and the name of his family: 

















obdurate guards melted at their touching expression, and 
began to find the dormant sympathies of humanity stir- | 
ring in their bosoms; and as they paced the little | 
allotted space before the prison door, they still returned 
to comfort him. 

Next morning, when Norman approached his narrow 
grated casement, he started back at seeing Hugh and 
Luath seated together, and the eyes of both mournfully 
fixed on the bars of his prison; he stretched out his arms 


—he was formidable to the ministry in the very same 
degree. Wonderful oratorical talents, and the usual 
attendant on great judgment, a bad memory, made his 
lordship dislike that business-like thing called debating ; 
but, with the polishing aid of his son’s tutor, he made 
one or two set speeches every session ; and at the soli- 
citation of his friends, published the same on the very 
best of paper. What with being in the house as regular 
as any fixture there—inditing letters and pamphlets on 





with an exclamation of delight, prevailed with the guards 





all kinds of subjects; canvassing towns, counties, and 
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poroughs ; watching the gates of house, from the 

garret windows of his own; carrying on a most exten- 
' sive foreign and domestic correspondence ; and, more- 
» over, educating his only son into the first statesman and 
© the finest gentleman of the next generation—his lord- 
ship found sufficient employment to make him the most 
busy, bustling, thorough-going, and troublesome person 
that ever disturbed the quiet of a family, or tried the 
patience of those who had the misfurtune to be reckoned 





among his friends. The most pitiable object of his, marked her. 
talents, however, was his own son, who, from the hour | little lady. 


> of bis birth, had been the unfortunate subject of all sorts 


ladies P . I think a Maria Louisa blue will be 
charmingly becoming to you, my dear.” 

« Aye,” said Lord Glanville, « do make Monimia quite 
happy; get the Maria Lou—” and suddenly recollecting 
himself, he exclaimed—*“ Oh! you simple woman ! there 
would be a theme for the higher powers. The terrible 
Glanville dressing his niece in Maria Louisa blue! No, 
no, no; that will not do. And Lady 
a minister,) bowed to you at the opera last night? I 

She has hercue. But it won’t all do, my 
Nobody shall say the wiles of a fair woman 
or the charms of a fine place, could tempt Glanville to 








© of moral and physical experiments, till the poor boy was | desert his friends, worthless as he is to them.” 


© become puny, peevish, and stupid. He had lived chiefly 
" under the immediate eye of his father; but he had also, 
> for a time, been sent to box and see the world at West- 

- minster school ; to row and make Latin verses at Eton ; 





“Dear! I am sure Lady could not do less than 
return my bow. She is a very well-bred woman.” 

“Poh! leave all that to me, my little woman.—And 
nobody will have any thing to say to the niece of a poor 


© to live on vegetables with a learned curate at the foot of | whig nobleman !—Sir Archibald Gordon has not pro- 


' Snowdon; to overcome national prejudices at Geneva ; 


duced his credentials yet. Oh! this is a sad thing—a 


© and to learn the philosophy of politics under the care of | terrible thing, indeed, that your poor uncle’s name, in 


' aScotish professor. In any of these situations he might 
| probably have done very well; but, unfortunately, his 
delight of Lord Glanville was in doing at nothing. 

Monimia justly thought that she had never seen any 

rson so active in displaying his own imbecility. 

Lady Glanville was a mere common-place woman of 
fashion, who went about the ordinary business of fash- 
ionable life in the usual manner. She sometimes made 

' a feeble opposition to the suffering of the only creature 
' she cared for, but forgot ler regret when she no longer 
beheld the tears of her son; or, if she remembered them, 
> thought it a pity that a boy could not be trained into the 
| first statesman and the finest gentleman of the next 

) generation, without so many tears and complainings. 

' She herself had been educated, or rather reared in soli- 
tude, under the care of a maiden aunt, without any 
tincture of that literature common to her rank, and with 
avery slender knowledge of those accomplishments so 
sedulously cultivated by young women of the same con- 
dition. Yet she dressed elegantly, looked elegantly, saw 
the best company, gave opposition routs, nearly as cele- 
brated as the opposition dinners of her lord; and lived 
on, from season to season, with a kind of indolent good 
nature that promoted her own quiet, and permitted the 
quiet of her neighbours. 

On her first entrance into life, Monimia had been 
patronised by the family of her mother—a family de- 
tested by Lord Glanville from the period of a contested 

eclection. ‘That he had wrested from them the disposal 


Never mind, 
If next 


the black-book, should terrify all lovers. 
my little Monimia—every dog has his day. 


father would have had nothing more to do, and the chief | campaign were over, we must think of pairing you off— 


leave all that to me. But public business you know, of 
course,—the house will be met—good morning, ladies.” 
His lordship shuffled off. 

The political sagacity of Lord Glanville led him often 
to speculate in the funds; and in his anxiety to render 
Monimia quite happy, he had already sold out more than 
the half of her little fortune; but, unluckily, he never 
found a fit opportunity to buy in again. Not that he 
intended to do her any injury; but so closely was he 
employed in watching the national purse, that the money 
imperceptibly slid out of hisown. But even from shame- 
ful, self-created, pecuniary distresses could the alchymy 
of vanity extract gratification. “So your poor uncle 
has half-ruined you too, my little Monimia ? Seek money 
from me, Lady Glanville? why, you simple woman, 
where should [ find money? Why did you marry a 
needy place-hunter? No loaves and fishes among us. 
Connect yourself with the thriving folks, my little Mo- 
nimia.” 

“Dear me—TI am sure your private fortune is good 


ever change happens—I am tired of whiggism.” 


of place and power—Glanville whistles them off like 
dew drops from the lion’s mane.” 

Monimia sometimes smiled, and sometimes sighed, in 
reply to all this. Lord Glanville, indeed, seldom troubled 





, (the lady of happy was its influence. 


enough ; and they tell me you will get no place, what- | 


«“ Family persecution, combining with the allurements | 


wedded him to glory. Virtue would, indeed, have gone 
without her earthly reward, could such a mind have been 
the continual prey of corroding sorrow. His lasting 
igrief, and endless regret, at length assumed a gentler 
ltone. The soft remembrance of her he had lost, was, 
\indeed, ever present : her image was every where around: 
|her idea blended with the whole scheme of his life, and 
It cherished his natural be- 
Inevolence for all his kind; it tamed the brilliance of 
success ; it blunted the sting of disappointment; it min- 
led with the consolations of his faith; it carried forward 
jhis affections into that futurity, where alone is perfect 
peace and perfect joy—in the visions of slumber it 
iblessed him ! 

This lofty character, without fear and without re- 
proach, united the extremes of every thing captivating. 
It was romantically tender, amiably good, chivalrously 
great; and the young fancy of Monimia flamed forth in 
ardent admiration. 

Monimia sometimes saw this gentleman at Lord Glan- 
ville’s political board, for many distinguished characters 
were occasionally seen there, and often met in society. 
That love of Scotland, and of the Highlands of Scot- 
and, which glowed unseen in the hearts of both, formed 
a natural attraction, and an agreeable theme for conver- 
sation; and they soon discovered in each other the same 
taste for nature, and the same love of the peasantry as 
well as the landscape of Scotland. Monimia had not 
the merit of being singular in her admiration of that 
distinguished character; for whatever indiscriminate 
censure may affirm, modest greatness, and real and man- 
ly goodness, are admired and loved evenin this bad world, 
land that in no stinted degree. But others had many 
| different occupations, pleasures and pursuits; and she 
ihad no pursuit, no pleasure so valued, as contemplating 
ithe virtues of the friend she anxiously wished to obtain. 
| However mortifying it may seem, it must be confessed, 
\that in the first stages of this intimacy, Monimia was 
compelled to make all the advances, though even then 
|General thought her a very charming young crea- 
|ture, with far more heart, and talent, and good taste than 
fall to the lot of most of the trained young ladies, who 
‘form the marketable commodity at the watering places 
and in the metropolis; and sometimes imagined that a 
woman much inferior would bé a more suitable com- 
panion for Sir Archibald Gordon. 
| During the early months of summer, chance again 
| threw them into the same circle, and they often met in 
jmorning rides, and also in evening General 
was too experienced in all the varying symptoms 








parties, 


of his beautiful niece, and her large fortune, was the|her with his theories of politics or education; for he|of heart-rending sorrow, not to perceive that Monimia 


subject of great self-congratulation ; and the kindness 
of her reception corresponded with his triumph. It was 
a kindness compounded of vanity, duty, civility, and 
selfishness ; yet languid and feeble in its nature, and cold 
and heartless in its demonstration, which knew no de- 
grees either of increase or abatement. 

Lady Gordon found little difficulty in obtaining an inti- 
macy in this family, or in raising doubts about the for- 
tune, and insinuating the engagement of Monimia with 
her nephew as a fixed thing, which, however, she rather 
permitted than approved. In short, whispers, paragraphs, 
and reports, made Monimia soon be regarded as the 
future Lady Gordon, by the prescription of society; for 


lrightly concluded that they were beyond her compre- 
i/hension: but before he went out, he often drove his 
tortured pupil into the drawing-room, exclaiming—*“ Go 
along, you young rebel, to the feet of your cousin. Mo- 
nimia, my love, you know what I mean for Charles 
James—a grace, a manner, a decorum.” 

Monimia sometimes procured for the poor victim of| 
vegetable regimen the more substantial advantage of a} 
plate of cold meat ; and when his father returned, and 
found his sullen fits gone, he was perfectly convinced 
that he was taking the best of possible means to train 
him into the first statesman, and finest gentleman, of the 
next generation, 

Yet the recollection of this winter was for ever en- | 


| 


} 





Lord Glanville was always too busy to have time for 


any thing useful; and his lady was too indolent to trou-|deared to Monimia; for in it she gained a friend, and | persons; for General 


ble herself about the matter. | 

The first winter glided away in the usual occupations | 
of fashionable life. Lady Glanville made her protégée | 
Wear every thing, and know every body, and accepted no | 
invitation in which she was not included. Lord Glan- | 
ville sometimes met her in society, and often darted in 
upon her and his lady in a morning when he could 
escape from the daily levee with which he chose to fetter | 
himself. Sometimes he felt a momentary concern for | 


the deep dejection which, towards the end of the season, | 


was but too evident in her appearance, and, in his own 


| happily, never been obscured by the vulgar decoration 


such a friend as a lifetime were well spent in acquiring. 

This was General , the colonel of the regiment 
into which Norman had chosen to enter ; and the gentle- 
man to whom Lady Augusta had applied in his behalf. 
General represented one of the most distinguished 
families in Scotland—a family, whose real grandeur had, 











of bestowed title. In early life, this gentleman had lost 
a beloved wife, and he possessed the heart which feels | 
that loss irreparable. Yet his was that enduring, quiet, | 


| lations. 


}was the secret victim of consuming grief, and that she 
j\loved himself for what he had suffered, as much as for 
what he was. She was now, therefore, the object of his 
tenderest pity ; for he feared, that while she endured like 
miseries with his own, she knew nothing of his conso- 
It was with a certain mournful pleasure, there- 
fore, that he saw this gentle and uncomplaining girl 
single out himself with innocent freedom; and though 
neither ever breathed the most distant hint of any per- 
sonal cause of grief or regret, they perceived that they 
often felt together, and that social suffering relieved pent 
up and solitary anguish. Yet an uninterested observer 
could scarcely have perceived the melancholy tone of 
feeling which generally pervaded the minds of these two 
always appeared mildly 
cheerful, and Monimia was often gay and lively. But 
hers was that soft and seducing gaiety which, resembling 
the sprightly melodies of Scotland, required only a slower 
movement, and a more emphatic expression, to breathe 
forth the most subduing tenderness or delicious melan- 
choly. 

In the late session, Lord Glanville had applied so 
closely to some foolish scheme of finance, that his pri- 
vate affairs were greatly deranged; some impertinent 
persons, indifferent to his labours for the public weal, 


and unobtrusive sorrow, which shrinks from the eye of |even talked of executions, and he found it absolutely 


way, tried to give her comfort. “How d’ye do, Moni-|the world, and is fearful of its pity, and seeks and ones negate to visit Ireland. 


Monimia was delighted with 


mia '—pray, be happy, my love. Lady Glanville, make | 
my little Monimia quite happy. I’m so hurried, and | 
worried with affairs.” 

“Dear me!” would the ladv reply, with a look of| 
vacant astonishment: “I am sure Mrs. Montague is| 
quite happy. Ihave procured tickets for Lady 








| 
5 


breakfast ; and ordered your dress the very same as the | pier life which stretched before him, ere misfortune had |Gordon. 


an opportunity of revisiting her native land, especially 
was going thither to join his regi- 


no consolation, save in brooding in solitude over its own 
treasured sadness. jas General 
The good genius of his country found this gentleman | ment ; Lady Gordon also contrived to be included in 
a melancholy wanderer on the continent of Europe ;|the party, under the pretext of going to her nephew. 
and amidst scenes of death and danger, his widowed This briiliant party accordingly crossed the channel 
heart sought to forget the fair perspective of that hap-|together; and in Dublin they were met by Sir Archibald 
During the fortnight they remained in that 
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«“ Bless me, general! I thought you were gone out!” 
«“ But you are happy to find me more agreeably ep. 
replied he, still laughing, in spite of himself, 











city, they lived together in the same hotel; and Sir! you had some sage old female friend, to whom I might} 
Archibald seemed to claim all the p! ivileges of an ac-j| put one fath rly questic on.” He again smiled in her face, 
cepted lover, while Monimia behaved with the most mor- | as if to explain the nature of that delicate question. But gaged, 6 
tifying coldness, and often as if she was uncons scious of Monimia was very slow of apprehension, for her mind) the idea of Monimia taking a ekereuies against Lady 
lier conduct | reverted at that moment to Lady Augusta Macalbin, and | Gordon. 

« Your spirits are quite enviable this morning,” said 


ee l 


his presence, or even of his existence. 
was a perfect enigma to General , who was com-| in bitter sorrow she replied: “1 have no female friends. 
pelled to conclude that sep r heart revolted in secret from} All I love is snatched from me, and my heart clings the) Lady Gordon, lost in astonishment. 
an alliance formed either in obedience to the wishes of | more fondly to whatever is left to me;” and sheinvolun-| «“T do confess that my spirits are much better than 
her fumily, or from the too common imaginary necessity |tarily pressed his hand to her side, as if to preserve that. they were at the same hour yesterday,” replied he. 
of accepting the richest and grandest man that offered | He printed on her cheek an elder brother’s kiss, and, for, Lady Gordon coloured, as she looked eagerly round, 
her his hand. Her behaviour, indeed, often threw him|a moment, held her to his heart. It was the silent cove- She remembered that at the same hour yesterday she 
into a kind of delicate embarrassment—for avoiding, or | nant of their mutual amity, 
more properly overlooking, the gallantry of Sir Archi-|in sweet emotion, and her bashful eyes thanked him for Monimia with her nephew. The general immediately 
bald, it was from himself she seemed to expect, and to) kindness so precious to her. In their situation there! went out, and Monimia took her work. 
love the little habitual attentions due to her sex ; it was| was nothing equivocal. His widowed heart was sealed) From the day of this explanation, Monimia again 
his hand she sought on leaving the ca*riage—his arm on|up, and consecrated to the remembrance of supreme found her arm resting in security within the arm of her 
through the city; and | felicity ; and the undecaying recollection of something, friend; her glad smile welcomed his approach : her af. 
those symbols of deference and protection, whic h it had |still more tender, more rapturous, more blessed than all fectionate glance was lifted to him in trustful fondness, 
once been pleasing to bestow, were become almost pain- Ishe now fi It, preserved the heart of Monimia,—that and sought i in his eyes an answering regard, while warm 
Archibald Gordon told | beart so exquisitely alive to every impulse of refined de- admiration of his noble qualities gave zest to that pure 
that they infringed the rights of another. |light,—from feelings which might have proved as ago- attachment which so largely contributed to her happi. 
One evening the whole party were invited to a very | nising to herself, as distressing to her friend. Whenshe! ness. It was love without passion and without illusion 
public private concert. The general was late in going, | raised her head, he siniled more tid on her, and again) —which gave time for sober enjoyment, and precluded 
where politeness alone forced him to attend; and when | resumed the former subject. *Tis so long since I have all the tortures of imaginary suffering—that Monimia 
he arrived, the rooms were much crowded. After pay-| scanned meanings in ladies’ eyes,” said he, “that I am, cherished; and for her General felt an elder bro- 
ing his compliments to the ladies of the house, he went/in truth, quite out of practice. Must I have recourse to/ ther’s love, animated by that natural desire of pleasing 
to take his station by Monimia and Lady Glanville. “1/Sir Archibald to tell me all I would divine in yours?” | which ever attends the social intimacy of polished per- 
knew you were to be here,” said Monimia, rising at his | Her dark eyes flashed with mingled surprise and indig- _sons of different sexes. 
approach, “I have saved a place for you; and she made |nation. « Is it possible, General , that you also} In a few days after this, the party proceeded to Glan- 
room on the sofa on which she was seated. The gene-| think Sir Archibald Gordon has any pretensions to in-| ville-Lodge, a seat in the county of Cork, belonging to 
ral sat down, but perceiving Sir Archibald, who had | fluence my conduct?” Not your conduct; I cannot} Lord Glanville. The weather was charming, and Mo- 
be so ungallant as to suppose that. I know, of course,/ nimia full of delight to find that the land of her fathers 
|that young ladies must not only govern themselves, but | justified her patriotic fondness. The party arrived at 
and be very sensible of the distinction I make in your|their admirers. But I did think Sir Archibald had some | the lodge on the day before the grand review; and on 
favour ; for I do assure you there is no man in existence | pretensions to influence your heart; and I know that that day Lady Glanville determined to give a ball, by 
If.’ Sir Archibald |those who influence Monimia’s heart, will greatly influ-| way of welcoming her friends to the country. A very 


to whom I would yield it but yourself. 
made his bows and acknowledgments, and sat down; on/ ence her conduct. 'short notice was sufficient for the ladies in the neigh- 


which Monimia instantly rose, and with a look of haughty; «Ah, I thought you loved me better than to think| bourhood, and wherever there are soldiers, it is not dilfi- 
displeasure, walked to a different part of the room./such a man’”—Monimia checked herself abruptly. The} cult to make up a party of pleasure. 
General ——— bad that morning been informed, by | secret of her heart was blushing on her lovely averted; General was too delicate to rob Colonel Grant 
Lady Gordon, of the nature of her nephew's engage-| countenance. She struggled with the weakness she re-| of any of those honours which had cost him so much 
ments with Monimia; and he could not help thinking | garded as degrading to herself and her sex—and ban-| swearing and perspiration—so he declined taking com- 
the behaviour of his young friend childish and degrading, |ished the idea of Eleenalin. She looked up with modest| mand on the day of the review; and, after he had ush- 
though still he greatly pitied her, contidence; and, with some attempt at gaiety, added, | ered Lady Glanville’s party into the field, he mounted 
Monimia’s anger soon vanished; and, in the course “Do not mistake me. Sir Archibald Gordon certainly | his horse, and joined General Moore and the inspecting 
of the evening, she again advanced to her friend. His did once offer me his hand and his fortune; but you| officers of the district. It was leaning on his arm that 
manner appeared cold and constrained, and she feared |know Iam a free born Irishwoman, nobody can claim| Norman had first seen Monimia. 
that she had offended him; and, with sweet and earnest | the little hand you hold, without my own consent first The general officers dined together; but late in the 
insinuation, sought to regain his favour; but Sir Archi-|*had and obtained.’ I did myscif and him the justice | evening General looked in at Lady Glanville’s ball. 
bald approached, the general mentioned an engagement, to decline his addresses, with sufficient firmness, I believe! He expected to find Monimia dancing and gay—for he 
and went away, leaving Monimia overwhelmed with —for it is said I am very positive—and remained very | thought her spirits had improved much in the journey 
chagrin sensible of the honour, and so on. I fancy I should have| through Ireland: but he found her pale and melancholy, 
seated alone, and seemingly absorbed in her own thoughts. 
When he remarked her looks, she pleaded indisposition, 
and in a few minutes retired—leaving those who had 


which she leaned, in walking 


ful when the sullen brow of Sir 








hovered round her all night, he felt somewhat uneasy 
y, 


and rising, said, “ Sir Archibald, pray aceept this seat, 








Next morning, on entering the breakfast parlour, she been very grateful too, but as I conclude, you gentlemen 
perceived the seat next her own, which was usually oc- fall in love with us, as ’tis called, as much to please 
cupied by General ———, empty, and himself seated at | yourselves as to oblige us, I am pretty easy on that score. 
another part of the table. She sat down, however; Sir) At any rate, I feel that it costs me an effort of benevo-| come together to see the destined bride of the dashing 
Archibald, taking the only remaining place, seated him-|lence to appear even indifferent to Sir Archibald Gordon,| Sir Archibald Gordon, the far-famed and beautiful Mrs. 
self beside her. * You are not reading the fashionable | since his strange conduct has brought upon me the per-| Montague, in amazement at her want of animation and 
paragraphs to me this morning,” said she; for General | secution of society,—so, on the whole, we are quits.” | beauty—for the men said she wanted the one, and the 

was accustomed to read the newspaper to her| General ———— was rejoiced at this explanation.| ladies denied that she had ever possessed the other. 
during breakfast. The general handed the newspaper |“ Am I, then, authorised by yourself to say that no en-} Next day Monimia found herself unable to leave her 
to Sir Archibald, saying, “ Lord Glanville and myself gagement exists between you and Sir Archibald, and that} chamber, though a distressing consciousness of the sus- 
are absorbed in war and politics this morning. We must the idea has arisen merely from his ungentlemanlike| picions of Lady Gordon made her very solicitous to ap- 
leave the fashionable paragraphs to younger beaux.” pertinacity 1” pear with the family. On the following day, Lady Glan- 

Alter breakfast he rose to go out, and Monimia fol-; “ Nor did the shadow of an engagement ever exist,| ville carried her out on an airing, in compliance with the 
lowed him to the door of the apartment.—* Might 1) nor could it,” replied Monimia; “and you are not only | advice of Lady Gordon, who chose that time to converse 
crave one little minute of your time?” said she, in a/ authorised, but solicited, at least to believe it. Were} with Pat Leary ; for her ladyship had now the strongest 
faltering voice ; and the general bowed, and led the way | Lord Glanville not so busy just now writing out receipts} motive to vigilance—her own honour, as well as the in- 
to the drawing-room. “ Dear sir, tell me, how have I to the poor Irish peasants for cooking their potatoes, and] terest of her nephew, depended on preventing all inter- 
offended you !?” said she, while tears trembled in her showing them how, with a little economy, they might] course between Norman and Monimia. 
eyes. “Valuing your friendship as I do, not for the live so comfortably—(don’t think me a very undutiful 
Tell me, niece, if I say he has taken a happy time for doing so,) Norman had neither satisfied his own anxious curio- 
then, I entreat you, what I have done amiss? I will/—I hope he would not allow Sir Archibald Gordon to| sity, nor answered half of the eager questions of the 
make any atonement, only restore me to your kindness.” | blink the question in this manner; for I do indeed feel| piper, when he was summoned to his grated case- 
There was an expression of openness, innocence, andthe conduct of that gentleman to be very ungenerous.”|ment by the whoop of Pat Leary. All his humble 
candour, in the tearful, anxious eyes, _ were fixed on, Monimia was afraid of involving her friend in any | friends and former comrades were assembled round the 
General ——-—, which admitted of no misconstruction. | dispute with Gordon; and repenting of what she had| prison, and a heart which depended for half its happi- 
« Never, for a moment, have you o s ndex me, my lovely | said, she hurriedly added—“ My uncle will, however,/ ness on the affectionate regards of those around, was in- 
young friend,” replied he earnestly. yn the contrary,/soon be at leisure. In the mean time, it is all very|expressibly soothed by this mark of kindness. When 
nothing has been so refreshing to hie Fete heart, as| amusing to me; and should the homage of Sir Archi-| they had satisfied themselves that neither his health nor 
the kindness with which you have honoured me.’ His/| bald become very troublesome, [ can easily go over to| spirits were aflected by the alarming situation in which 
voice quivered for a moment; and Monimia could have | Scotland, and swear a /aw-burrows against himself and|/he was placed, and looked their good wishes, they all 
departed, except Leary, to whom Norman was, indeed, 

General was laughing at the oddity of this idea,| very desirous of giving audience. Him, however, the 
when Lady Gordon entered the drawing-room, sentinels would not admit; and he walked about, in the 








whole world would I willingly offend you. 





gathered with her lip the half-starting tear which sevka his aunt.” 
all the fond recollections of that desolate and all-e nduring 
heart. “ But I wish,” added he, siniling on her, “ that 








| 
| 
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Monimia raised her head had, with great dexterity, insinuated the engagement of 
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CLAN-ALBIN. 





hope of Captain Drummond taking him in with him- 
self when he arrived. 

Captain Drummond soon came, with his uncle. He 
had been attempting to obtain the liberation of Norman 
on parole, or at least the indulgence of having him made 
a prisoner in his own tent; but he had not succeeded 
in either of these attempts—so he forbore mentioning 
that they had been made. 

«“ Well, Macalbin, you have succeeded in getting your- 
self into a pretty scrape at last,” said the comforting 
colonel. ‘ What the devil business had you to inter- 
fere? You must have a wonderful fondness of running 
your head against a post!” 

«| rather suppose, plase your honour, it was the post 
ran agin him.” 

« None of your wit, Leary. But let us hear your 
way of the story now, Macalbin. It was a mighty affair, 
no doubt, that Sir Archibald presumed to salute Miss 
Dora, in passing. If I live another day, I'll have that 
gipsey drummed out of the regiment.” 

«“ Ah, poor old Tracey !” said Captain Drummond, 
laughing: “ what a mercy it is that your little girl is 
not a soldier !” 

“« Ay, poor old Tracey !” said Colonel Grant; “ I vow 
to Heaven it is hardly to be borne, that forty years good 
service should not entitle his little girl to the respect—” 

Colonel Grant had been too gracious: he abruptly 
cried, 

«?’Tis a damnable shame !—It was too much, how- 
ever, to attempt the life of Gordon because he ventured 
to salute Miss Dora, forscoth, in a civil way.” 

«“ Colonel Grant does not believe that I attempted his 
life,” replied Norman. 

« But you wrested the sword from him—you and your 
dog together. You don’t deny that ?” 

«I did take the sword,” replied Norman. 

«“ Took the soord but left him the teeth,” exclaimed 
the indignant piper, starting forward, unable to keep si- 
lence when he heard his innocent friend accused. ‘The 
gentlemen looked round, and saw the piper, like a High- 
land urisk, his small eyes sparkling through his hairy 
cheeks, while he exposed the double set of his own fixed 
teeth. 

« Ah, Hugh, is this well done ?”’ said Norman. 

«“ Norman Macalbin,” replied the now reckless piper, 
«don’t look at myself as if you would eat me. I ama 
man who, with your leave, might be your grandfather, 
and should know something of the world. Though not 
a drop’s blood to you, you know yourself I love you as 
much as if I had borne you every day since you came 
to the world, and that day too; and am I going to hear 
my own flesh and blood put in the wrong to conceal the 
doings of a Gordon? I am ashamed of his doings as 


«“ To set your savage dog on him, too,” said Colonel 
Grant, wishing to provoke the young soldier to minute 
explanation. Norman turned round, reddening with in- 
dignation. 

«“ Had this been the fact,’ said he, “ Sir Archibald 


such a tale.” 
Colonel Grant looked at the powerful animal, which 
crouched at the feet of Norman. 


derful Suwaroff !” 

“Tt is our Luath, the Gordons stole last year at the 
New-Inns, when, to my shaine be it toudd, I was a little 
overtook, which has not happened since, however.” 

Colonel Grant and his nephew exchanged a very 
meaning look, and Norman preserved entire silence. 

«“ Well, Macalbin, we shall see how all this will turn 
out,” said Colonel Grant, moving to go out; * don’t let 


” 





conceive what tempted you to interfere—but 
« ‘Tempted me to interfere !” repeated Norman ; “ my 
whole soul impelled me to an act sanctified by all that 
is sacred in humanity ; the voice, the suffering of a wo- 
man tempted me—but forgive my warmth; you know 
not—no man can feel—what I owe to woman.” 


wayward fate. Her kindness had preserved his feeble 
existence, fostered his infancy, and tended his child- 
hood; she had been his earliest and almost his only 
friend, and from her lip of love he had imbibed those 
lessons which would have told him to “ drain his dear- 
est veins” in protecting the meanest of a sex so sacred. 
In every felicitous occurrence of his life, Norman could 
trace the agency of woman—and through so endeared a 
medium every blessing was to him twice blessed. 

With the natural embarrassment which a delicate 
mind always experiences when its strongest feelings are 
betrayed to those who can neither comprehend their na- 
ture nor sympathise with their display, Norman walked 
to his window, and stood there for a few seconds, Pat 
Leary, who had been working about the desolate apart- 
ment, as an excuse for remaining with the gentlemen, 
approached : and, with many winks and grimaces, held 
out a small twisted billet. Leary had a natural genius 
for mystery and intrigue, as well as a talent for insinu- 


it must be owned that he never abused that confidence. 
At any other time, Norman would have been greatly 
amused, and also somewhat displeased, at so much ap- 
parent artifice ; but now, with an eager, trembling hand, 
he took the billet, and hastily put it into his bosom. 

Colonel Grant shook the hand of the prisoner, ex- 
horted him to keep up his spirits, and went away, order- 


« Hey !” cried he, “as I hope to live, this is the won-! bing piper. 
, $ ply 


let your spirits be depressed—though I can’t even yet 


Woman was indeed the tutelary genius of Norman’s | 


ating himself into the confidence of his superiors, though | 
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evening. Inthe mean time, I shall send Leary with 
your books and things.” 

And now, nothing but Hugh was between Norman 
and the gratification of his vehement curiosity, yet, in 
the presence of Hugh, he could not read the billet; he 


Gordon would scarcely have been able to-day to relate therefore entreated the toil-worn piper to lie down on 


ithe straw couch; and, to oblige him, Hugh consented. 
“ Now sleep, Hugh,” said he, burying him under the 
“ God bless that kind hand,” said the half-sob- 
“ Yes, darling, I'll try, since you bid me; 
though, God knows, sleep is far from me. But I'll say 
my prayers, and that is always a great help to me when 
I fall off my sleep.” 

| In such a situation, the shrewd Leary would have 
been asleep in a moment, but poor Hugh had none of 
his cleverness. Norman drew the billet from that flut- 
|tering prison on which he had placed his hand twenty 
times during the last ten minutes, as if fearful that some 
magical influence might snatch away his treasure. 

With fear and trembling did he unfold the twisted 
note. It was written by Mary Fitzconnal!—and this 
|Ciscovery, in displaying how unwarrantable was the 
(hope by which he had been agitated, produced a feeling 
of mortification as painful as the disappointment he had 
| sustained, 

He laid this juvenile epistle on his knee, unable to 
examine its contents, till a faint revival of his former 
|hope gave him courage to proceed. 


| straw. 


“T saw the soldier who knew my poor mamma, who 
died as he came up the avenue,” said the little writer, 
“and I ran to meet him, and he told me you loved me 
very much, and I am sure I love you very much indeed, 
}and so does my mother. But you don’t come to see us, 
las you used to do at the Druid’s Isle, and Dunalbin, to 
|dance with me, and my beautiful mother. She was not 
well at the ball, though; and did not dance with any 
body, but cried very much when she came to bed, with 
a headach; and my cheek was wet with her tears, for I 
was not asleep, because I wanted to ask when we would 
[go to see you. She does not know herself; but she 
kissed me, and bade me go to sleep, but my heart would 
not let me just then, it was so sorry ; and [ am sure you 
would be sorry too, to sce my beautiful mother crying, 
|for I know you are very good natured. 

“Now you must excuse this bad letter, for when I 
| wrote you before, my mother always gave me a begin- 
ning; but to-day she is gone out with Lady Glanville 
And you must excuse me, too, that I have no wafer, for 
Lady Gordon’s cross maid won't let me have any, be- 
cause, when I went to ask it just now, I picked up a 
|letter addressed to my mother, on the floor of her lady’s 
|dressing-room, and it is your writing, I know, for we 


|read the song you translated for my mother, very often 


much as yourself—but my own is always my own.” ing Pat Leary before him. 
I am sure, the soldier will tell you, how the 


“« Ay, that it is,” said Captain Drummond ; “ there’s| ‘Colonel Caustic is not in the best of his humours | indeed. 
a good man: tell us the truth. Gordon bit him, did he} to-day,” said Drummond ; “ but I am—for the general | cross creature bawled after me in the stairs, for he was 
not ?” supersedes him, and I hope that will be useful to you./ with Lady Gordon just then. But I held it firm, let her 

Norman turned away, shocked at a disclosure so de-| A court-martial it will be, no doubt, and it is peculiarly | beat or scratch me ever so much, and ran to General 
grading to the dignity of man; but happily the ideas of| unlucky that there was no witness of your rencontre. | , who came up stairs, and he said I acted quite 
Hugh were not so much generalised—the honour of|I own I would be happy that it were dropped, even yet ;| right, and sealed up the letter with my own seal, before 
Clan-Albin was safe, and he had few scruples respecting | and I do think Gordon, if he bas any remaining sense | Morrison’s ugly eyes; and he will keep it himself till 
the Gordons. |of honour or shame, ought to be so also—for your con-|my mother comes home, for Morrison dares not scratch 

“ He knows himself he did not tell me. Did I not|demnation will by no means prove his acquittal.” Drum-|him. I have no more to say now, but that I love you, 
find it out by the mark, and face him about it? And{|mond appeared sunk in thought for some minutes, and| very much indeed, and more than when I began to write, 
God knows but he put venom in it—and none of) then added, “ Do you know any thing of female influ-|and that you must come in the afternoon to sce us, and 
Moome’s salve of the wavering leaf have I at this pre-|ence 1 Your warm friend, Miss Grant, is very well ac-|bring poor Luath with you. 
sent.” ;}quainted with the lady who, of all others, may be ex- | «“ Your dear, 

As Hugh’s warmth abated, he made many apologies pected to sway Sir Archibald. You have heard me “Many Firzconnat.” 
to the gentlemen for the freedom he had taken; and,| talking very foolishly about her; but I seriously assure “ The soldier has not come down yet, and Morrison 
turning to Norman, said, |you, she is even more amiable than charming. If, by | wants to see my letter, and to be friends with me, but I 

“ You know, darling, you should not make myself) her mediation m won't, though she call me ever so many ‘charming 
angry with you, nor go over the cords with me, seeing} “I have no favour to accept from Sir Archibald Gor- creatures,’ and ‘cunning menkeys.’ I think you very 
it is all for your good, as Moome says, when she scolds |don,” said Norman ; “and I beg that on this subject handsome indeed in your Highland soldier’s dress.” 
myself when I would be staying too late.” | you will now and for ever spare me.” 

Colonel Grant pulled Norman’s hand from his vest,| “ No favour,” replied Drummond, “ but justice, which, 
where he concealed it. my young man, we must sometimes receive as a favour.” | sensation so powerful, or invited so many thick-coming 

“ This is a new mode of fighting,” said the disgusted; «The affair will be settled by men of honour,” an- fancies, as did Mary Fitzconnal’s. But it would be su- 
old soldier, dropping the mangled hand. “Still, you|swered Norman; “and I do not despair of justice. But  perfluous to relate the variety of conjectures which Nor- 
ought to have remembered his place in the army,” added | though life, or more, depended on Sir Arcltibald Gordon, man rapidly formed and dismissed, while he revolved 
he, trying to fortify himself in his professional opinions; |[ could accept no boon from him.” |the perplexing and inexplicable circumstances to which 
“ his sword was sacred—and of that you robbed him.” There was a proud resolution, indicated more by the|the little girl alluded. The only point on which his 

“ The sword he disgraced by drawing it on an un-|manner of Norman than his words, which put an end! mind could rest with certainty, was Monimia still feel- 
armed man,” replied Captain Drummond, with warmth ;| to the conference. |ing a feeble and ineffectual remorse, while, in the strength 
and his gracious uncle told him he wanted none of his} “Then we must do the best and hope the best,” said |of ambition, she had resolved to conquer her own ten- 
remarks. Drummond, taking leave, “T’ll see you again in the|derness, and 




















The epistle of a lady of eight years seldom excited a 
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64 
« T’o break the honest heart 
‘hat wore her in its core.” 


The problem so difficult to Norman, was, neverthe- 
less, of very easy solution. Lady Gordon, on the day 
succeeding the review, had taken from her repositories 
the only letter which Norman had ever ventured to ad-| 
dress to Monimia, that she might give it a second peru- 
sal, and gain some insight into the character of the 


CLAN-ALBIN. — 





Monimia rose from the bed on which she had thrown | 
herself, and began to write to Norman. She knew not 
what to say, yet it seemed impossible to exist another 


with her? 


| glance of unutterable, unconquerable love. 


|8 She pressed 


her hand against the throbbing heart, which seemed ready | 
to burst from its prison.—* He loves me still!” was the | 





writer. When Leary was announced, in her haste to| 
conceal these intercepted jetters, she had dropped this| 
one, and Mary had Salad it. | 
When Monimia returned from her long ride, Ge neral | 
—— met her at the park-gate; and she alighted to walk | ,. 
home with him, while Lady Glanville drove on, After | 
congratulating her on her recovery, he presented the} 
sealed pac oa, and she turned it curiously round. “ Wha‘ | 
’ said she, smiling. “ Were you a poet, 1 
should for a moment be happy in the idea that it was 
some tribute to my peerless eye. But it comes from) 
you, and bears the impression of my beloved country *s| 
charming emblem. Have I your permission ?” He 
bowed, and she burst the seal. He sat down at the foot| 
of a tree, at a small distance from the bank where she} 
seated herself; and for the next half hour amused him-| 
self with sending a favourite dog on errands; he at last} 
threw the pebble the dog carried towards Monimia, by | 
way of reminding her that it was time to begone. She 
gave a faint scream; and fancying himself called, he 
walked up, and found her weeping in unrestrained agony | 
over the letter he had given to her. Greatly shocke d| 
and grieved at a sight so une xpected, he was at a loss| 
whether to walk on in affected ignorance of what he 
saw, or to follow the impulse of his heart, by taking he r| 
to his bosom, and soothing her sorrows. Monimia de-| 
termined for him. Hastily drying her eyes, she sighed | 
convulsively, as if to gather voice, and said, “ General| 
, will you oblige me by saying how you obtained | 
this letter 2” «« Have I not mentioned that 1” said he, tell-| | 
ing the particulars of Mary’s battle with the waiting-| 
maid. Monimia leaned heavily on his arm, and tears | 
still trickled silently down her face. He gently pressed 
her trembling hand to his side, and while he hung over 
her in tenderness, whispered, “ My young friend will do 
me the justice to believe, that no one could be more re- 
luctant to wound her delicacy, had I no hope of being} 
useful to her. But I think I can be of some use. 
I guess aright, in imagining that a criminal curiosity, or | 


an unfortunate accident, has betrayed to that prying wo-| 
| 


can this be 





man, Lady Gordon, and of course to the world, some 

tender secret which Monimia would conceal from even| 
her most valued female friends—will you give me le evel: 
to speak to her ladyship ?’’ The burning blushes whic h| 
dried up the tear drops on Monimia’s cheeks, and the | 
fluttering of her truant heart, confessed, that the spirit, | 


if not the letter of her secret was discovered. 


« T have no secrets,” cried she, with womanish eager- 
ness, placing the letter of Norman in the hand of the 
general: “I blame no body ; but the cruel detention of! 
this letter, and perhaps of many others, made me be-| 
lieve my best and dearest friends guilty of an injustice | 
that has caused me dreadful suffering. It is from Glen-| 
albin ; that spot where the happiest days of my life were 
spent—where I feared that I was for ever forgotten. Oh, 
how cruel and unjust they must have believed me, when | 
I could treat such a letter with silent unconcern.” 

Lady Gordon was at this moment scen in the same 
walk with Monimia. ‘The general drew down her veil, 





and then said, “ Had you not best go through the shrub-| latter, now seated themselves immediately without the| have it,’ 


bery into the house, while I meet Lady Gordon.” “ You| 
are ever kind and considerate,” replied she, gliding away 
through an embowering alley. | 

How happy was Monimia, when the tumult of her 


feelings subsided, and left ber time to reflect and to feel! She, indeed, believed, that the heart of Monimia was /paleness of guilt overspread her features. 


all her hap piness. “ J’hey love me still,” 
be happy ;” and she regretted that for a moment, she| 
had parted with the mournful lettcr which assured _ 
that she was not forgotten. 

“ Selfish that | am,” thought sue, upbrai ling her joy.} 
« But he said Lady Augusta was now quite well. And 


| Gene ral 


cherished idea of subdued apprehensive thought; “ and 
we shal! all be happy !” 

Mary Fitzconnal had acuteness enough to perceive, | 
that on this day, she had performed a very meritorious | 
deed—when Monimia fondly kissed her—praised her| 
firm conduct—and, dismissing ber maid, permitted Mary 
the much-desired honour of assisting her to dress for a 
great dinner, to which she had been already twice warned. 

In flying down stairs, fastening her bracelets, she met 
, who was about to enter the drawing- 
room, Oh, mamma, you are beautiful to-day,” cried 
littke Mary, looking down after her from the balustrade 
of the bedchamber floor, “ your eyes are like Norman’s,’ 

The general held the letter of that Norman in his 
hand; and Monimia, colouring in beautiful confusion, | 
took that loved letter, while she called to Mary—*« Ah, | 
| you little flatterer, 1am beautiful, because you dressed 
me !” 

“ Aye, mamma, but I could not dress your eyes.” 

General thought he had, indeed, never seen 
|her so beautiful; and, smiling on the lovely mistress, 
|and the admiring maid, he was about to compliment the 
|latter on her talents for embellishing beauty, when a 
footman threw open the door of the drawing-room. 

General was not skilled enough in the econo- 
my of a lady’s dress, to know that it contained no de- 
pository for letters ; and Monimia foreseeing the ceremony | 
of being handed to the dining-parlour on this day of 
state, approached a distant window, and insinuated her 
letter into the bosom of her dress. 

It required all the good breeding of Monimia to be- 
have with common politeness to the woman who had 
occasioned her so many hours of mistrust and misery, 
and her friends equal suffering; and when the ladies 
withdrew—as the only method of controlling her feel- 
ings—she, unsolicited, seated herself at the piano-forte, 
and continued to play till the gentlemen came up stairs. 

At the request of Lady Gordon, Mary Fitzconnal was 
| permitted to drink tea in the drawing-room; for her 
|ladyship affected a violent fondness for Monimia’s fa- 
vourite, and had thus early volunteered her services in 
procuring her an establishment. The little girl found 
General seated by her whom she called mother, | 
in a bow-window in the end of the room, which bad 
been struck out for the sake of a beautiful view. She 
playfully let down the curtain, saying—« You have a 
nice little drawing-room of your own; pray, drink your 
tea here together. I will place my mother’s work-table 
and be your attendant—oh, do!” “Ask Lady Glan- 
ville’s permission,” replied Monimia, smiling at this con- 
ceit; and permission was asked and obtained. 





hour under his displeasure; yet did he seem displeased | 
Ah, no! Monimia remembered his sorrowful | 


| pendent i in : Sarva and in | atten, had made no attempt 
to see or to hear from her lover. True, she had been 
|greatly agitated and indisposed, but to-day she appeared 
brilliant in beauty and spirits; and, moreover, she had 
made a very eloquent eulogy on the generosity of a cer. 
tain Highland laird to his swarming tenantry. Now, 
this was exactly that kind of delicate and implied defer. 
ence, the force of which Lady Gordon could well esti- 
mate ; and she pondered all these things. Lady Gordon 
had seen young women of the highest rank, when an 
adequate motive was held out, descend from the emi. 
'nence on which nature and society had placed them, not 
merely to admire, but to imitate the most disgusting 
peculiarities. She had seen them smoke tobacco, and 
drink grog, and train puppies. In short, her ladyship 
knew, that very young, and what are esteemed very 
frivolous women, often possess a flexibility or sagacity of 
mind, which can avail itself of the weaknesses and pre- 
judices of others to accomplish a desired purpose, with 
a suppleness and dexterity faintly understood by their 
’|lordly superiors; and she was quite sure that every one 
—and even the high-minded Monimia—would readily 
employ these talents, whenever a motive powerful enough 
roused her faculties to action. 

Lady Gordon was also aware, that a nature so delicate 
in its tendeiness as that of Monimia’s friend, would, till 
the last moment, revolt at the mere imagination of any 
woman aspiring to a place in that sealed heart which 
was hallowed to the recollection of departed joys; and 
on this belief she rested her plan of attack. 

“Now, Lady Glanville, what if I should treat you 
with a mighty discovery, as that convenient curtain 
spares Mrs. Montague’s bluskes so nicely? Nothing 
less than the general kissing hands this morning in the 
berceau walk.” 

“ Your ladyship may add, on the conclusion of no- 
thing else than a treaty defensive,” replied Monimia, 
from her sanctuary ; “ or, perhaps, offensive, should of- 
fensive measures be deemed the best means of self-de- 
fence. Are my tactics good, general ?” 

“ Quite so.” 

There was something warmish in the tone of Moni- 
mia’s voice that alarmed Lady Gordon. “ Ah, general!” 
cried she, “ are you there ? I move, that all parties come 
from behind their ¢urtains, and answer for themselves.” 

“ Your ladyship shall be obeyed,” said Monimia, pull- 
ing up the curtain ; “ let the guilty tremble.” 

The swell and fall of Monimia’s bosom, had by this 
time pushed Norman’s epistle into view. This was a 
circumstance which the general durst not see; but the 
lynx-eye of Lady Gordon immediately darted upon the 
letter, and she as quickly recognised the hand-writing, 
though she had not the least suspicion that it could be 
the paper she fancied safe in her private repositories. 
Actuated by a variety of motives, she snatched the letter 
in affected sport, exclaiming—*“ Ah! here is a prize, 
Lady Glanville—the whole negotiation, copied by some 
most confidential secretary too, I see.” 

«“ Lady Gordon, I entreat you,” cried Monimia, in 








A very lively dialogue immediately commenced be- 
tween those within and those without the curtain; but | 
General found time to whisper—* I have perused | 
your letter, and can well understand the suffering you) 
must have felt at the unaccountable delay of such a let- | 
ter. I have a claim of my own on your correspondent 5 | 


Monimia bowed in silence. | 
‘The ladies Glanville and Gordon, on the motion of the| 


window curtain. The mind of Lady Gordon gave her 
no intimation of any attachment of the nature of that 
subsisting between Monimia and General , and | 
she began to feel some vague uneasiness at its progress, 





and the ambition of distinction, might produce yery 
wonderful things; and her ladyship knew human nature | 
too well, to marvel at even greater changes than those she | 
anticipated being accomplished by time, and female am- 
bition, and wiles, and beauty. She had often seen, (and 


' unwarrantable,” 


great distress ; but her ladyship playfully, peremptorily, 
held away the paper. 

« Lady Glanville, shall we order it to be laid on the 
‘table, or refer it to a secret committee above, in case 
something occur which, for the safety of the state, re- 
quires concealment. You know the safety of the state 


| to-morrow morning, if you give me permission, I shall | always requires, that tae faux pas of the ministers should 
| tell you more.” 


be concealed.” 

“ Oh, never mind, you know we are whigs: let us 
’ replied Lady Glanville. 

“ Lady Gordon, you will find nothing original in that 
/Paper, I believe. For more sakes than mine, give it 
back,” said Monimia, with some severity. 

Lady Gordon gave the letter a second glance, the 
*“ You could 


thought she, | still in the possession of the young soldier; but enthu-| not believe me so ill-bred as to pry into your secrets, 
weeping in tender joy at the thought, “ and we shall still siastic admiration, combining with the sense of propriety, |Mrs. Montague. 


Here, my dear, is your letter.” 

“Tam sorry to see your laudable curiosity so baulked, 
|my good lady,” said General «“ T was in hopes 
of a wonderful discovery.” 

«There is a point at which curiosity becomes quite 
replied Lady Gordon,—and Monimia 





could be think that I had known her otherwise, regard-| who has not?) the soft, weeping consoler, transformed | gravely added—* There surely is.” 

In a few minutes Lady Gordon left the company, and 
examined the desk which contained the Eleenalin cor- 
respondence under seven seals: but, when opened, the 


less of her suffering, and of his young and 1oble spirit, 
struggling in her defence, and bending bene 
of evils too terrible to be combated !” 


Ah the erush| 


|into the smiling antidute of widowed grief; and what 


has been, may be. ‘These apprehensions were greatly in-| 
creased since the day of the review; for Monimia, inde-| 


bidhere? 
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